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BEYOND THE MIST. 





BY CHARLES HENRY LUDERS,. 





Beyond the mist, beyond the rain, 

My ships are sailing o’er the main, 
Their white sails hidden from my eyes 
By fogs that soon or late must rise, 
Showing the canvas flushed with rose 
Like eve-illumined mountain snows. 


And though life’s sea its curtain slips 
*Twixt me and my heloved ships, 

I still remember that they bear 

Cargoes to comfort me in care,— 

Hopes, loves, ambitions. dreams, desires, 
Whose barques may glow in sunset fires. 








EDITORIAL NOTES. 


Women in this city who did not pay a 
tax of some kind last year, must apply 
before Oct. 1 to be assessed a poll tax, or 
they will lose their vote for school comr 
mittee. Those who have not already at- 
tended to the matter should do so withou‘ 
delay. 





Suffragists in the western part of Mas- 
tachusetts should note the meetings to be 
held in that part of the State next week. 
See notice in another column. 

+o+ 


The Nebraska Prohibition platform con- 
tains the following excellent planks: 

12. No person should be allowed to vote until 
be has become a citizen of the United States. 

13. No citizen should be deprived of the elective 
ftanchise by reason of sex. 


++ 
“or 








At a recent informal meeting of the 
Teachers’ Committee of the Brooklyn 
Board of Education, a plan for increasing 
the salaries of teachers in the primary 
gtades was indorsed. The proposed in- 
Crease, if adopted, will give teachers in the 
Yatious grades from $100 to $175 a year 
Nore than they receive now. Their present 
llaries range from $300 to $575. The 
Wachers of boys will receive $50 more 
tn the teachers of girls of the same 
fades, instead of $25 more, as under the 
Mesent schedule. It is not easy to under- 
“and why larger salaries should be paid 
Wthe teachers of boys than to the teach- 
“sot girls. As the best-paid places are 
Most sought after, the tendency of 
itis discrimination must be to give the 
teachers to the boys, leaving the in- 
T Ones to teach the girls. 


++ 
e+ 


The (English) Woman's Herald, just at 
band, notes the fact that it is twenty-one 
since the school board system was 
“tablished in England. It advocates the 
n of more women on the boards, 

ind Urges women to look out for suitable 
tes, and especially for women able 





Nd willing to serve. Mrs. Besant and | 
Ashton Dilke, two of the best mem- | 


afe soon to be lost to the school 
beard, The Herald urges other women to 
Ste forward to take their places. It also 
the fact that there are more women 

&8 Poor Law Guardians than as 
metbers of the school board, though for 


te, ammer there is a property qualifica- 


inspection, free of charge, and that we should be 


We have received the first two numbers | 


|of a new paper, the Woman's Suffrage 
| Journal, from Sydney, New South Wales. 
| It comes well printed, on good paper, and 
| with good type. It is full of sensible arti- 
| cles. It ought to find a wide field and 
ample support. It says: ‘‘Many thought- 
ful women in New South Wales have been 
talking and writing about suffrage,” and 
e outcome is the formation of a society 
% the establishment of this new ally in 
?  y-off country. 
*e¢ 
‘ine Dawn, bearing date August 1, is at 
hand from Australia, with report of meet- 
ings to extend the franchise to women, 
| that were “crowded to the very door”; 
also under date of July 9 is a report of the 
introduction of the suffrage bill in the 
Legislative Council by Hon. J. Warren, 
with a portion of the discussion upon giv- 
ing the suffrage to tax-paying women, 
also upon full suffrage. The Council of 
| the Woman Suffrage League had been held 
in the Y. M. C. A. rooms, where the fol- 
lowing resolution was passed unanimously : 


| ‘That in the opinion of this meeting the time is 

| ripe for the demand for suffrage according to the 
constitution of the Woman's Suffrage Leagve, viz ; 
‘“‘That the women of this country should bave a 
voice in the choice of representatives to the 
Houses of Parliament, and that the qualifications 
entitling women to vote should be the same as 
those applied to men.”’ 


-——-—--¢ & e— ——. 
All our friends are now getting home 
| from the seaside or the mountains, and we 
want to hear from them what they have 
been doing and are intending to do for the 
Suffrage Fair. 





. 


—_—*@e— 

The story by Mrs. Carrie Lane Chapman, 
printed in the WomAnN’s JOURNAL this 
week, will be regarded by some critics as 
too painful for publication. The all-suffi- 
cient reason and justification for it is 
summed up in its title—A True Story. As 
John Stuart Mill’s wife said to her daugh- 
ter, ‘‘My dear, what other people have to 
endure, you can at least bear to know 
about.’’ The incident actually took place, 
during Mrs. Chapman’s stay in San Fran- 
cisco; and it is but one such occurrence out 
of many. It must also be remembered that 
the cruelties described are committed in 
San Francisco and other cities contrary to 
law, and by the connivance of the police 
and the city authorities. If these officials 
depended for their re-election upon a con- 
stituency half of whom were women, there 
would be a sharp and speedy end to such 
abuses. Women who have all the rights 
they want should consider that there are 
other women who have not all the rights 
they want, and should ‘remember those 
in bonds as bound with them.” 


+++ 
e+ 


Miss Mary H. Krout, editor of the 
‘*Woman’s Kingdom” of the Chicago Jnter- 
Ocean, says, in an interesting summary of 
the recent meeting of the Board of Lady 
Managers : 

Another interesting event was the visit 
of Lucy Stone and the hearing accorded 
her by the Board. While many of the 
women personally are opposed to equal 
suffrage, they listened with close attention 
to her claim for recognition of the political 
status of women in some department of 
the Board's work, upon the ground that 
thousands sre already enfranchised in 
many of the States and Territories, and 
that women are amenable to the laws the 
country over. The majority readily con- 
ceded the force of her argument,and while 
not committing themselves, admitted that 
it is a vital question that cannot belgnored 
or denied. The fact that the opponents 
were as ready to listen as those who ad- 
vocated the cause, gave evidence of the 
swiftness with which women are advanc- 
ing toward an impersonal and logical 
method of discussing abstract questions. 


+++ 
*?e+ 


Mrs. O. A. Cheney, of Natick, one of 
the directors of the Massachusetts School 
Suffrage Association, has found time dur- 
ing the past summer, in addition to many 
domestic cares, to increase the registra- 
tion of women in seven different towns. 
She entered into correspondence with 
women in each town who were in favor 
of suffrage, and where she knew none 
such, she wrote to the president of the 
local W. C. T. U. or to the Superintendent 
of Franchise. A number of encouraging 
answers were received, showing that some 
women had already voted, and more were 
likely to vote this year. In Sharon, a lady 
over seventy years of age undertook to 

















get ten subscribers to the Woman's Col- | 


umn, and to talk to the women besides. 
In this town, the increase in the women’s 
vote has been particularly large, and his 
resulted in the election of a woman on the 
school board, aud the placing of a com- 
' petent woman at the head of the high 


school. It is pleasant to know that the | this ward of fifty-two si k women, there 


great increase of the women’s school vote 
in Sharon was in no sense an anti-man 
movement, but that the women were in- 
cited and encouraged to register by their 
husbands, in order to improve the man- 
agement of the schools. Ic is not reported 
that any woman has become mannish, or 
lost her influence, in consequence of co- 
operating with her husband in this good 
work. 





+++ 
> 


The New England Women’s Press As- 
sociation took an ‘‘outing” to Middlesex 
Fells on Sept. 16. Twenty-two members 
were present. There was a walk through 
the woods and a picnic dinner at a poiot 
which commands an extensive view. 

—*e-+ 

The WOMAN'S JOURNAL office was 
cheered this week by a pleasant visit from 
Mrs. Lucia E. Blount, of #Washington, 
D.C. 








*<*+ " 

A report of the great ral'y held under 
the auspices of the Independent Women 
Voters of this city, will be found on our 
eighth page. 

ee = aa 


SUFFRAGE STRAWS. 


The remarkable agitation in Georgia 


over the questions of women speaking | 


from the pulpit, participating in public 
affairs and seeking the elective franchise, 
has been mentioned in theee columns be- 
fore. During August it was greatly aug- 
mented by the presence and speeches of 
Mrs. Mary E. Lease, of Kansas, widely 
known as a leader in the Farmers’ Alli- 
ance in that State, and as “the woman 
who beat Senator Ingalls.’ Mrs. Lease’s 
visit to Georgia was made under Alliance 
auspices, and she addressed several large 
Alliance rallies. Her reception was cor- 
dial and flattering. The Atlanta Constitu- 
tion devoted columns to reports of her 
speeches and to interviews with her, 
couched in the most complimentary terms. 
By unanimous resolution, she was invited 
to speak before the General Assembly. 
In response, she addressed the Legislature 
one afternoon in the hall of the House 
of Representatives, which was literally 
packed. Representative Kemp introduced 
her as ‘‘an able leader, a sincere patriot, 
and a true woman,” and her speech in be- 
half of the People’s party was received 
with great applause. 

Mrs. Lease gave two or three addresses 
at the Piedmont Chautauqua, 
Springs, Ga., and received an ovation. 
Old gentlemen were ‘‘reminded of the 
eloquence of Toombs and Hill.” In these 
speeches she incidentally advocated the 
right of women to vote. A day or so later, 
Ex-Senator Ingalls addressed the Chautar- 
qua; then Mrs. Lease was announced to 
answer him, and the interest was intense. 

On this occasion, Mrs. Lease was intro- 
duced by Mayor W. A. Hemphill as ‘‘the 
Joan of Arc of a new revolution.” She 
took Mr. Ingalls’ speech up almost sen- 
tence by sentence, and answered it either 
by something he had said or something he 
had done at some prior time. Mr. Ingalls 
had spoken in favor of women taking part 
in politics. He said: 

I know of no reason or valid ground 
why woman is not as much entitled to the 
ballot as man. I believe that the reason 
why woman suffrage does not prevail 
through this country is because the wom- 
en don’t want to vote. If women, our 
wives and sisters, wanted to vote, the 
privilege would be conceded to them in 
twenty-four hours by the watch. The 
difficulty that stands in the way of female 
suffrage is not the brutality of man, but 
the indifference of woman. 


Mrs. Lease referred to this, and said: 


On February 26, 1888, in the city of 
Salina, Kan., Ingalls said: ‘‘Woman has 
been placed under the ban of the Creator 
since the days of Eve. My objection to wo- 
man’s voting is because she is a woman.” 
I mention this to show you how he has 
been converted since that Salina speech; 
and, by the way, that was the speech that 
caused his defeat. F, M. A. 





WOMEN NEEDED IN CITY GOVERNMENT. 


Rev. Louis A. Banks, D. D., finds the 
public institutions of Boston sadly in need 
of improvement. Especially is this true 
of those for the care of women and chil- 
dren. For instance: 


On Long Island, there is one ward in 
the hospital used forwomen. There were 
fifty two sick women crowded into this 
ward at the time of my visit. There was 
only one nurse, represented to be an ex- 
cellent woman, but without any special 
training for her duties. The night helper 
is a woman who is hired for fifty cents a 
day. without training or experience, or 


any other qualifications for her work. For | stand practical municipal questions? 


Lithia | 





| of women, assisted by an advisory board 





was no bath-room atall. The nurse’s own 
room was situated at the o’her end of the 
building from her ward, and she had to go 
across the men’s ward to get to her patients 
at night, if she went. There was no place 
for insane or refractory patients, or for the 
dying, except in the general ward. Some- 
times their cries and groans are very dis- 
tressing to the other patients. Ina recent 
case of death from mania, the whole ward 
was disturbed for several nights. 


On Rainsford Island, Mr. Banks found 
matters still worse: 


Most of the women are kept at Rains- 
ford, and there are many more reasons for 
criticism here than on Long Island. The 
only hospital is an old small-pox hospital, 
more than three-score years old. This is 
crowded beyond all thought of the re- 
quirements of sanitary science. Think of 
aroom for confinement cases only seven 
feet wide and less than twelve feet long! 
The air is poisonous in all these rooms, as 
there is no ventilation to speak of. This 
building was abandoned a quarter of a 
century ago by the State as unfit for sick 
persons. Here, as at Long Island, there 
are no trained nurses. In this day of en- 
lightenment, it ought to be a crime for 
aay building to be carried on as a hospital 
where that could be said. It is certainly 
no extravagance to say that these arrange- 
ments for the care of the sick on Rains- 
ford [sland are more than half a century 
behind the times. 


‘In conclusion, Mr. Banks says: 


There are in and about Boston ten pub- 
lic institutions occupied by between 3,000 
and 4,000 men, women, and children, car- 
ried on at an expense of nearly $600,000, 
entirely under the control of three com- 
missioners. This is not wise. There 
ought to be a large advisory board made 
up of distinguished citizens. This board 
should be composed of women as well as 
men. It is certainly a very short-sighted 
and thoughtless arrangement that, al- 
though there are in these institutions a 
great many women and children, there is 
no woman who has any authorized interest 
in them. There is every reason why wom- 
en should be on the boards of control of 
public institutions. The editor of the 
New York Nation recently said: ‘*What- 
ever improvement has been made in the 
condition of the Bellevue Hospital, for 
example, and of the hospitals on Black- 
well’s and Hart’s Islands, during the past 
twenty years—and it is very great—has,as 
arule, been due to women’s initiative and 
labors.” 

The fact is that everything which con- 
cerns health, education and good morals 
occupies the minds of women more than it 
does the minds of most of their husbands 
and fathers, and in every department of 
municipal administration where the con- 


| 
| 
| 





dition of the streets, of the sewers, of the | 
hospitals and almshouses, and of the po- 
lice, are in question, women have a fully | 
equal interest with men, and, in order to 

the public well-being and safety, ought to | 
have an equal voice. An advisory board of | 
leading citizens, on which were three or | 
four level-headed and humane women, | 
would work the revolution that is needed | 
in the treatment of ‘‘our brothers and sis- | 
ters, the Boston paupers.” 


7? 


CLEAN FOR ONCE. 


The Christian Union says: 


A novel experiment in street-cleaning, 
that has aroused interest in New York, 
was made last Saturday, when Hester 
Street, a thickly populated and somewhat | 
disreputable thoroughfare in one of the | 
most squalid districts of the city, was 
flashed with water from the hydrants, 
after having been thoroughly swept. The | 
experiment was a success; Sunday morn- | 
ing found Hester Street clean for the first | 
time in years. This experiment was made 
through the persistent effort of the Street- 
Cleaning Aid Association, an organization 





of men. This organization interests the 
residents of districts in which it works in | 
its efforts to keep the streets clean, and 

has succeeded in calling into active co- 

Speration with it the women of the dis- | 
tricts to which it has confined its efforts | 
this year. The Street-Cleaning Aid Asso- 
ciation, at one of its meetings, reported | 
the violations of the law in one precinct, | 
giving the number of the house, sometimes 
the name of the owner, and the kind of 
nuisance maintained. This report was 
given to the police captain of the precinct, 
and three days later every nuisance had | 
disappeared. The captain declares that | 
the streets of his precinct were never so 
clean, and thas this is due in a great meas- | 


ure to the care and ccéperation of the 
tenants and owners of property, who have 
been aroused by the Association. Health 
statistics indicate an improved condition | 
of the health of the people in the section | 
of the city where the Association has been | 
at work. The results of the work of the | 
Association suggest the advisability of | 
putting women on the boards of street | 
commissioners in our great cities. 
Miss Danielson, the secretary of the 
Association, was the moving spirit of this | 
cleansing of Hester Street, and supervised | 
the work. 
Was it not a correspondent of the N. Y. | 
Voice who lately suggested that women | 
ought not to have municipal suffrage, be- | 
cause they were not competent to under- | 


CONCERNING WOMEN. 

Dr. CONCEPCION ALEXANDRE is the first 
woman appointed to any official post in 
Spain. She has recently been made a 
member of the staff of the Hospital de la 
Princesa, in Madrid. 


CAPTAIN MARY MILLER, the woman who 
managed a steamboat on the Missiesippi 
for seven years, and then secured a gov- 
eroment license as pilot, has applied for 
the place of lighthouse- keeper on the 
Gulf Coast. 

Mrs. KATE WIGGIN, who is at the head 
of a large normal school for Kindergarten 
teachers in California, has written a num. 
ber of clever books, short stories and 
poems, besides doing much literary work 
in behalf of the Kindergarten system. 


Mrs. Mary A. LIVERMORE will be one 
of the speakers at the county conventions 
to be held at Fitchburg and at New Bed- 
ford, Mass. Local leagues in Worcester 
and Bristol Counties should at once elect 
delegates to these conventions. 


Miss ALICE M. FLETCHER, of the U. 
8. Interior Department and the Peabody 
Museum, Cambridge, will contribute to 
The Century, in 1892, the results of her 
studies of the American Indian,in a series 
of illustrated papers, called ‘*The Indian’s 
Side.” 

Mrs. CAROLINE S. Brooks, of Mis- 
souri, will exhibit at Chicago in 1893 a 
full-length figare in marble of the butter 
model of the ‘‘Sleeping Iolanthe,’’ which 
attracted wide attention at the Centennial 
Exhibition. Mrs. Brooks has hada studio iu 
New York, and prefers butter to clay for 
modelling. 

Mrs. SALLIE Joy WHITE, ex-president 
of the N. E. Woman’s Press Association, 
was the guest of the Woman’s Press Asso- 
ciation of the Pacific Coast, at its monthly 
meeting in August at San Francisco. Mrs. 
White related some of her experiences as 
a reporter and journalist, and received a 
cordial greeting from the Association. 


OLIVE THORNE MILLER, through the 
United States Book Company, publishes a 
little book entitled, ‘“The Woman’s Club,” 
which aims not only to present an inter- 
esting account of the variety of ways in 
which the woman’s club has developed, 
but also to serve as a practical guide in 
organizing and running a club success- 
fully. 

Miss FLORENCE Bascom will enter 
Johns Hopkins University at the begin- 
ning of the current year. She will enjoy all 
the privileges of the University. She will 
enter the department of geology, and will 
give special attention to petrography. She 
will not be a candidate for a degree. Miss 
Baecom is a daughter of Rev. John Bascom, 
late president of Wisconsin University. 

Mrs. ANN E. GRAVES, who was elected 
to the school board of Battle Creek, Mich., 
at the recent very exciting election, is the 
wife of aformer Chief Justice of the Su- 
preme Court of that State. She has been 
president for thirty years of the Ladies’ 
Literary Association of Battle Creek (first 


| organized as the “Library Association” 


in 1861), and isa woman of dignity and 
ability. 

Mrs. EMILY HUNTINGTON MILLER has 
been appointed superintendent of the Wo- 
man’s College of the Northwestern Uni- 
versity of Evanston. She succeeds Dr. 
Rena A. Michaels, who has been dean of 
the college for six years. Mrs. Miller is 
best known as a writer of children’s 
stories. In 1874 she was secretary of the 
committee that organized the National 
W.c. T. U. 

MME. RAGOZIN, who has been appointed 
to succeed Professor Handelmann as di- 
rector of the archeological museum at 
Kiel, is one of the foremost European 
authorities on archeology. She is a wo- 
man of sixty, and had become famous in 
her profession before she reached forty- 
In connection with her remarkable scholar- 
ship, it is interesting to recall that Dr. 
Amelia B. Edwards is an authority on 
Egyptology, and Mme. Ragozin on the 
antiquities of Assyria and Babylon. 

Miss IpA HeEwitTtT,described in a special 
from Clarksburg, W. Va., as ‘‘a beautiful 
and accomplished young woman under 


| twenty years of age,” is the only woman 


locomotive engineer in the United States. 
She makes a daily run on an engine of the 
Cairo & Kanawha Valley railroad. Miss 
Hewitt has a’ strong natural taste for 
machinery, and since her father owns a 
good part of this narrow-gauge road, she 
has had an opportunity for practical study 
and work in the shops of the company, 
and is now regularly employed. 
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PRACTICABLE DRESS-REFORM. 


RocaestTer, N. Y., SEpr. 2, 1891. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

I am glad to learn that a dress-reform 
movement is in prospect; but, from what 
I read, I am afraid it will be too radical 
for success. All great reforms come jn 
gradually, and this will do so, if it comes 
atall. The essence of dress-reform is to 
get rid of the skirt, or nearly all of it that 
falls below the knee; but we cannot do 
this all at once, for the pulic eye is not 
prepared for it. If two hundred women, 
or two hundred thousand, start out this 
fall in a skirt reaching just below the 
knee, with the ankle and calf of the leg 
clothed only in a close-fitting gaiter, they 
will be hooted down, just as the bloomers 
were hooted down forty years ago. The 
cause of dress-reform, now so hopeful, 
will be loaded with ridicule again, and set 
‘pack for an indefinite term of years. I 
would not, myself, be willing to appear 
on the street in such a dress, though all 
other women should agree to do so. I 
have not yet been converted to the gospel 
of nakedness, or to anything that tries to 
counterfeit it; and I prefer a well-ordered 
pantalette to a bold-faced gaiter. 

Now, the first step toward abolishing an 
evil is to begin to curtail it gradually; 
but what encouragement have we here, 
when our leading dress-reformer, from 
whom we hoped so much, lays down the 
dictum that only three lengths of the skirt 
are tolerable to an artistic eye,—the train, | 
that just clearing the ground, and that | 
reaching a little below the knee? She be- 
lieves also in retaining the train for the 
drawing-room and occasions of leisure. I 
would not breathe a word to hurt the feel- 
ings of our beloved Mrs. Jenness-Miller, 
but I must say of her, tenderly, that no 
woman can serve two masters, such as the 
train and dress-reform. There is an irre- 
pressible conflict between the two, and 
either dress-reform will utterly abolish 
the train, and with it the long skirt, or the 
train will bury dress-reform, without hope | 
of a resurrection, in this generation, at | 
least. 

But tastes differ strangely. A lady 
gymnast tells me that no length of skirt 
is so ungraceful as that reaching just be- 
low the knee. She has seen a great deal 
of that in the gymnasium. [ find, too, 
that nearly all my lady acquaintances 
think that nothing is prettier or more 
picturesque than a short skirt, reaching 
just to the top of the present high shoe; 
and this reminds me that I am in the habit 
of watching, with admiration, the tall 
school girls, clad in such gowns, who trip 
clean and dry over the muddy streets, 
though laden with a strap of books in 
each hand. I was always fascinated, too, 
by those quaint, old-fashioned pictures of 
grown women in gowns of that length, 
worn I know not when, but in some golden 
age of the past. 

The editor of that widely-read paper, 
the New York Witness, asserts that a 
great victory for common sense would be 
achieved if only the dress-reform agitators 
could be made to realize that the whole 
problem would be solved by cutting off 
the skirts just above the ankles; and this 
remark is so nearly true that I wonder 
that so many wise women should not have 
found it out, without waiting for a man to 
tell it to them. This editor further says 
that the divided skirt is a foredoomed fail- 
ure, because no great number of women 
will wear so ungraceful a garment; but 
he adds that the shortened skirt is far 
more picturesque and artistic than the 
present street-cleaning drapery. 

Nor is he alone in this opinion. The 
editor of another influential New York 
paper declares that the bathing suit is the 
prophet in the wilderness, preparing the 
eyes of men for the shortened skirt which 
will lift their wives and daughters from 
the mud; and this remark has been quoted 
widely, and hailed with enthusiam by 
dozens of male editors who resist woman 
suffrage with pens sharper than the bay- 
onet. It is favored, also, by fashionable 
young men, one of whom has remarkei in 
my hearing that he doesn't like ‘ta long 
dress, dragging in the mud”; he likes to 
see ‘‘a nice little short dress, with a ruffle 
on the bottom.” 

Now, if we are wise, we shall take ad- 
vantage of this tide, and sail over into the 
fair haven of moderate dress-reform on 
the oars of the same men who will pelt us 
with mud if we attempt anything more 
radical. I will outline briefly what I think 
we may safely attempt: 

A short skirt reaching to the top of the 
shoe, which is about seven or eight inches 
from the ground. This may be narrow, 
lined, and perhaps kilted, to give it sub- 
stance, and worn over what Mrs. Jenness- 
Miller calls the plain leglettes. The latter 
garment may be sewed upon a sleeveless 
waist, and have the garters fastened to 
them on the inside, at tie bottom of the 
waist. No woman will then have an ex- 
cuse for wearing a corset in order to have 
something to hang her garters upon. The 











| quickly like a tighter one. 





full divided skirt is not a success when 
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worn as an undergarment, except perhaps 
for thin dresses. It takes as much cloth 
as a petticoat, and is more clumsy and 
burdensome. Women who put it on with 
enthusiasm have left it off with a sigh of 
relief ; and among these backsliders I must 
count myself. The narrow divided gar- 
ment, however, is an unspeakable comfort; 
but it has been tnrust aside, hitherto, be- 
cause the very long skirt demands some- | 
thing fuller to hold it away from the feet. | 
Under this divided garment will be 
needed only the stockings and a knitted 
undersuit, and for summer wear the latter 
ought to reach just below the knee. I 
have not seen any of that length, but 
we ought to have them. It would be best, 
at first, to retain the basque for street 
wear, and begin the reform of the waist 
oa house gowns. The latter ought to | 
be made all in one piece, and have the | 
back, at least in thick goods, gored like a | 
princess gown. The lower part of the | 
| 

| 





waist rounds out in front, but the back 
curves in, and by following this curve we 
get a shapeliness to the form that will 
soon reconcile the eye to the natural shape 
infront. A skilful designer will make a 
graceful back of this kind, that will hardly | 
touch the form. 

The waist, in front, ought to be short, 
the skirt being gathered into a belt not far | 
below the bosom. 

Another important matter is the sleeve. 
It is treading on delicate ground to assail 
the so-called artistic sleeve, but consist- | 
ency is a much vaunted jewel. If we are 
to follow nature and clothe the body ac- 
cording to its shape, that is, the lower 
limbs without petticoats, pull-backs or 
hoops, the bosom without pads, the waist 
without wasplike corsets, and the back 
without a hump, why should we disguise 
a slender, shapely arm in a leg-of-mutton, 
or in a more odious pudding-bag, called by 
the polite name of a bishop sleeve? The 
coat sleeve, loose enough to be cool in 
summer and warm in winter, is natural, 
comfortable, convenient, and beautiful. 
It does not catch on every door-knob like 
a looser sleeve, nor does it wear out 
But the thing 
of chief interest is the place where the 
sleeve is setin. This ought to be just at 
the shoulder-joint. The arm could then 
be lifted above the head with ease, which 
is notthe case when it is set in half way 
down the arm, as we wore them years 
ago, or half way up to the neck, as we are 
wearing them now. 

Here, then, is a measure of dress-reform 
so easily attainable that we have only to 
reach out our hands and take it, amid the 
plaudits of the multitude. It will lift us 
out of the mud, and take nearly all our 
burden off our backs; and, secure in its 
ease and comfort, we may each go about 
our business, content to leave all farther 
reforms in dress to the slow evolution of 
time. 

Now, Mrs. Jenness-Miller, Miss Frances 
Willard, Mrs. Frank Stuart Parker, and 
all ye who have undertaken to lead us out 
into the promised land of physical free- 
dom, let us have a short-skirt crusade 
preached far and wide immediately. Let 
us have a short-dress league started, and 
gather in all those thousands of women 
throughout the land who will agree to 
appear in this dress on a specified day. 

I promise you the support of the solid 
American press. The times are ripe for 
it; the women are eager for it; the men 
are clamoring for it. Will ye do it? Or 
if not, will ye go back to the train and the 
mud, and forever afterward hold your 
peace? EMILY BEAMAN WOODEN. 


VANESSA’S LEGACY. 


Editors Woman’s Journal ; 

A hundred years ago, the opportunities 
for a woman’s education in New England 
were a few months each year at a district 
school. A year or two at one of the few 
academies was then thought to be almost 
or quite equal to a collegiate course now. 

Of the thousands of young women who 
have enjoyed the educational privileges 
of the academy at old Hadley, Massachu- | 
setts, few, perhaps, know that the money | 
which founded it was mainly the gift of 
a woman who never saw America. 

Those who have read the Life of Dean 
Swift know that in his journal two cor- 
respondents are prominent as ‘‘Stella” and | 
“Vanessa.” These are the fictitious names 
given by Swift to the two women whom 
for many years he deceived, leading each 
to believe that she was the chosen one of 
his heart, while he was professing love 
for both. One of them, Esther Johnson, 
he called ‘‘Stella,” by a pun on the name 
Esther, which in sound resembles the 
Greek word aster, a star, hence ‘‘Stella.” 
The other, Esther Vanhomrigh, the daugh- | 
ter of a Dutch merchant, was termed | 
‘*Vanessa,” by retaining the ‘‘Van” of her 
family name, and adding ‘‘essa,” the pet 
form of Esther. | 

In 1713, when Bishop Berkley was seek- 
ing to carry forward his educational plans 
in New England, he revisited London. 
At this time Swift took him incidentally 














| even by famous female philanthropists, 


to the house of Miss Vanhomrigh, where | 


they dined. This was probably the only 
time she ever met the Bishop. Soon after 
her mother’s death, she went from London 
with her sister to reside on her estate, 
Marley Abbey, in Ireland, about ten miles 
from Dublin, where the Dean was then 
living. Her chief attraction there was 
the man who had won her love. She at 
length discovered his connection with | 
“Stella,” to whom he had been privately | 
married, while yet continuing his atten- | 
tions to ‘‘Vanessa.”’ She finally brought 
the matter to a crisis by writing to 
“Stella” and asking the nature of her re- 
lation with the Dean. He replied by in- 
forming her of his marriage, then went to 
Marley and indigantly flung her letter 
upon the table before her. Poor, injured | 
man! What right had the woman to find | 
out that he had deceived her? Christ | 
would have sympathized with his pre- | 
tend: d disciple in this wise: ‘‘Woe unto 
you, hypocrite and sinner!” 

The heart of the woman that Swift had | 
so basely wronged was crushed. She at | 
once revoked her will made in his favor. | 
She remembered the man whose noble | 
purpose had impressed her when he dined 
at her house. She settled her property, | 
including Marley Abbey, upon Bishop | 
Berkley and Mr. Marshall, who was after- | 
wards one of the judges of the Court of | 
Common Pleas in Ireland. The property 
amounted to eight thousand pounds. The 
will was signed April 1, 1723. She died 
soon after. The Dean’s wife did not long | 
survive. When Bishop Berkley was in- | 
formed of the legacy he was greatly sur- 
prised, as he could not at first recall to 
mind the person who had given it. 

Of the money so received, he gave a | 
portion to Yale College, and with a part 
founded the academy at old Hadley, Mass. | 
Many a young woman has thereby been | 
better fitted for life’s duties, joys and 
sorrows. The broken-hearted ‘'Vanessa” 
builded better than she knew. 

LORENZA HAYNES. 
e+e-+ 


WOMEN’S DUTY TO WOMEN. 


{From a paper read by Frances Power Cobbe, 
before the Conference of Women Workers held at 
Birmingham, England. } 


That the weaker half of the human race 
should want help oftener than the stronger, 
and want it more sorely, is a mere truism. 
That it should get the help so needed first 
and most liberally, would seem to follow 
as a matter of course. But it has fallen 
out very much otherwise. ‘First come, 
first served,” has been the rule; and men 
have pushed into every banquet of life, 
and generally left the crumbs for women. 
Perhaps we are bound to make excuse 
for them when they endow magnificent 
schools and colleges for boys, and build 
asylums for old men, without thinking of 
educating girls or of providing for aged 
women. Their own favorite fiction, the 
great Masculine Myth that every girl and 
woman is amply and entirely provided for 
in mind, body and estate, from childhood | 
to old age, by some individual man, has, 
no doubt, something to do with their in- 
veterate habit of overlooking the claims of 
our sex. 

Bat, at least, we might have hoped that 
whenever a woman grew rich, and was 
charitably disposed, she would know bet- | 
ter; and would make the relief of the pres- | 
sing needs of her sisters the prominent ob- | 
ject of her bounty. Notso, by any means, 
alas! Till the present generation, rich | 
women have simply followed in the ruts 
of the masculine almsgivers. They have | 











built almshouses for old men; hospitals | 
| for sick men; schools and colleges for 


young men; and, finally, have even en- 
dowed bishoprics — of course, for clergy- 
men! But, of all the wise plans to-day, 
having for their object to support and 
reach and protect women, young and old, 
scarcely one was so much as thought of 


thirty years ago. How often, at that re- 
mote date, was my indignation aroused 
when I went around, for example, the 
workhouses of London with good Louisa 
Twining, and visited other infirmaries and 
hospitals and asylums in the Provinces, in 
France and Italy; and nearly everywhere 
found that wherever there was a choice be- 
tween large and fairly good wards and 
others with some terrible defect (such, for | 
example, as a carpet-beating yard imme- | 
diately beneath the windows, so that they 
could never be opened, or an iron yard, 
where the din rendered the strongest voice 
inaudible to the inmates), the good wards 
were given to the sick men, and the defec- 
tive ones to the sick women! How much 
worse was it when I went over Christ 
Church, at Oxford, and compared that and 
all the other glorious old colleges, where 
my own three brothers had been educated, 
to the humble little beginnings of Girton, 
then at Hitchin! The sick, the destitute, 
the young and the old—it was all the same. 
The wants of women were either unpro- 
vided for altogether, or allowed a mean 
and miserable residue of the provision 
made for men. It is like a dream verified 
in daylight to me to witness the present 











state of things, and the number of able, 
active, gifted women who are to-day de- 
votedly performing the duty of women to 
women. 

It may be an open question whether any 
individual woman suffers more severely in 
body or mind than any individual man. 
There are some who say that all our pas- 
sions matched with theirs 
‘‘Are as moonlight unto sunlight, and as water 

unto wine.’”’ 
A sentiment which, I am happy to say, 
Lord Tennyson has angrily disclaimed as 
his own, declaring that he only “put it 
into the mouth of animpatient fool.” But 
that our whole sex together suffers more 
physical pain, more want, more grief, than 
the other, is not, I think, open to doubt. 
Even if we put aside the poor Chinese 
women, maimed from infancy, the Hindu 
women, against whose cruel wrongs their 
noble countryman, Malabari, bas just been 
pleadingly so eloquently in London—if we 
put these, and all the other prisoners of 
Eastern harems, and miserable wives of 
African and Australian savages, out of the 


question, and think only of the compara- | 


tively free and happy women of Christen- 
dom, how much more liable to suffering, 
if not always actually condemned to suf- 
fer, is the life of women! Now, it seems 
to me that just in proportion as any one is 
possessed of strength of mind or of body, 
or of wealth or influence, so far it behooves 
him, or her, to turn with sympathy and 
tender helpfulness to the weakest and 





most forlorn of God’s creatures; whether | 


it be man or woman or child, or even 
brute. The weight of the claim is in exact 
ratio to the feebleness and helplessness 
and misery of the claimant. 

I am not one of those who hold that all 
women ought to be devoted (so far as 
public work is concerned) to charity only; 
and to be all nurses of the sick, or all 
teachers of the young. There are many 
women with small gifts for these vocations, 
and large ones for art, science, learning, 


| literature, commerce and administration. 


But, nevertheless, it does seem to me that 
of the divine shamrock, the true, the beau- 


| tiful and the good, the leaf of the good 


will always be the chosen one of the ma- 
jority of women. I mean the definite 
effort to soothe the bodily pains and pro- 
mote the joys, and train and lift and purify 
the souls of, their brothers and sisters. 
I believe charity essentially to be a femi- 
nine divinity,and that a woman is never so 
thoroughly in her natural groove, working 
in the plane of her best faculties (not, asin 
many other pursuits, across their bent) as 
when she is engaged in some sort of phil- 
anthrophy. She is likea collie dog who 
may, indeed, be taught to live sleekly and 
behave himself admirably on the drawing- 
room rug, but who never shows himself 
for what he is worth, and is never so glee- 
ful as when he is sent to gather all the 
stray lambs on the side of the mountain. 


Every one will remember the fimous 
line of Terence at which the old Roman 
audience rose in a tumult of applause: “I 
am a man; nothing human is alien to me.” 
I would have each woman add to this, in 
an emphatic way: “I am a woman; noth- 
ing concerning the interests of women is 
alien to me.” Take the sorrows, the 
wants, the dangers (above all the dangers) 
of our sisters closely to heart, and, with- 
out ceasing to interest yourself in chari- 
ties having men and boys for their objects, 
recognize that your earlier care should be 
for the weakest, the poorest, those whose 
dangers are worst of all. Think of all 
the weak, the helpless, the wronged wom- 
en and little children, and the harmless 
brutes; and save and shield them as best 
you can; even as the mother-bird will 
shelter and fight for her little helpless 
fledglings. This is the natural fleld of 
feminine courage. Then, when you 
have found your work, whatever it be, 
give yourself to it with all your heart, 
and make the resolution, in God's sight, 
never to go to your rest leaving a stone 
unturned which may help your aims. 
Half-and-half charity does very little good 
to the objects; and isa miserable, slovenly 
affair for the workers. And when the end 
comes and the night closes in, the long, 
last night of earth, when no man can work 
any more in this world, milk-and-water, 
half-hearted charities will bring no memo- 
ries of comfort to you. What a thought 
for those last days when we know our- 
selves to be going home to God—God, 
whom at bottom, after all, we have loved 
and shall love forever—that we might 
have served Him here, might have blessed 
His creatures, might have done His will on 
earth as it is done in heaven, but we have 
let the glorious chance slip by us forever! 


By giving your hearts to your cause of 
charity, even if it be a sad and painful 
charity, you will learn thereby precious 
secrets. You will find how all your per- 
sonal cares and aims seem to dwindle and 
become comparatively insignificant, even 
till, like Clarkson, you might say you have 
not time to think whether your soul is safe, 
you must leave it to God! You will learn 
how noble are the friendships which spring 


| child under twelve years, with intent to detain or 
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out of common work in unselfish and ho} 
tasks; friendships to which the comrade 
ships of social pleasures are as drogs to 
gold. And you will learn what it js to 
feel, when the evening of life closes jp. _ 
whether you have or have not been a. 
lowed to ‘see of the travail of your soul,” 
—that you have done what in you lay to 
bring relief to the suffering, guidance to 
the erring, restoration to the fallen, and 
justice to the wronged and miserable, In 
other words, you will feel that you have 
not only prayed to God, but lived the 
prayer,—with which we will conclude thig 
Conference: ‘Thy Kingdom Come!” 


———————+o oe ____ 
OF INTEREST TO REMONSTRANTS, 


Editors Woman's Journal: 

I wonder if the Illinois remonstrant 
know of how much less value they ap 
than a mule colt? 

Ill. Stat. 1883. Chap. 38, Sect. 1: 

Whoever entices away an unmarried female of 
chaste life and conversation, from her parent’ 
home, or wherever she may be found, for the 
purpose of prostitution or concubinage, and who. 
ever aids Or assists in such abduction for such 
purposes, shall be imprisoned in the penitent 
not less than one year nor more than ten years, 

Chap. 38, par. 172: 

Woaoever feloniously takes or steals any hors, 
mule, or ass, shall be imprisoned not Less thay 
three nor more than twenty years. ‘The words 
‘thorse,”’ *‘mule,’’ ‘‘ass,"’ shall include animals 
of both sexes and all ages. 

This is the way the children of the 
remonstrants compare with a colt: 

Chapter 38, Sec. 2: 


Whoever unlawfully takes or decoys away any 





conceal such child from its parents, guardians 
or other person having the lawful charge of such 
child, shall be confined in the county jail not 
exceeding one year, or fined not exceeding $2,009 
or both, at the disc:etion of the court. Provided 
this section shall not apply to any one who in 
good faith interferes to protect a child from abu. 
ive or cruel treatment. 


Some one steals your colt; he is from 
three to twenty years aconvict. Butithe 
steals your child, he gets only a year in 
jail, which does not disfranchise him, 
By the by, you know convicts are often 
pardoned a day before their sentence ex- 
pires, in order to save their vote, if males, 

Here is the way the law is applied, when 
judges and prosecuting attorneys depend 
only on male votes for their office. I copy 
from two reports of St. Louis criminal 
courts, as taken from a St. Louis paper: 

Henry Pate pleaded guilty to the charge 
of attempted rape of his eight-yearold 
daughter. Sentence, four years in the 
penitentiary. 

Charles Williams pleaded guilty to the 
charge of burglary, and of having taken 
fourteen pairs of shoes. Sentence, three 
and one-half years. 

Let us leave Missouri for Illinois. The 
Signal reported, a few years ago, the cas ‘ 
of one Williamson, who pleaded guilty 
the charge of criminal assault upon s little 
girl. Sentence, a fine of one hundred dol- 
lars. At Chester (Ill.) State penitentiary, 
is a man serving seventeen years for hori 
stealing, and another seven years for steil- 
ing a side of bacon. 

While I was a student in Chicago, 4 Wo 
man was arrested as a street-walker, while , 
carrying a lunch to her husband, a night 
operator. The officer refused to go! 
block to investigate her story. Fortune 
ly, he met an acquaintance who knewlet, 
and so released her. Mind, this was ats) 
hour (10 P. M.) when business men wee 
still abroad. The police officer was (it 
tioned to be more careful, and as there 
was quite a stir, his beat was changtd 
(not taken). Not half a mile away, t 
days, a man on the open street expo 
his person to lady students, and whe # 
last, by aid of telephone, the police could 
not miss him, he secured a change 
venue, on the ground that the judge ™ 
prejudiced, and on trial he was given 0! 
ninety days in the workhouse. Yet, “"é 
are as well protected as we wail” 
be.’ ??) Amy T. Mace, M.D: 

Anna, Iil., Sept. 5, 1891. 


ANOTHER CANINE THEORY. 


A recent writer has declared that “Wo 
en love brutes; they adore strength; they 
love, as a dog does, the master.” Toso" 
how this “doggish” feeling influences 
women of all ranks, the same writer sJ* 


I remember hearing at a dinner-tsble® 
London, three years ago, where the d ; 
ences of a certain noble couple were 
discussed (they had just gone throug 
divorce court), this remark from ad ial 
and elegant countess, who was a fried 
the wife: those 

“You see, Anastasia was one of 
women who needed kicking down ® of 
and Marmaduke was gentle; he 


up to it.” A 
This astonishing recipe for melt 
ritet 


wife happy calls out from a W it 
Wives and Daughters the following 80° 
and sensible comment, from the pois 
view of a more high-minded womad: 


It is true that all women adore stre 
not so much strength of muscle, tag 
that is a good thing, as strength onlt ” 
strength of purpose, strength of wal? 
trol. If strength is the brightest Je"), 
the crown of masculine virtue, thed oo 
be said that the man who, though 18 
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jicking his wife down stairs, or who re- 
frains from saying the cruel word that 
would hurt her more than a blow, is infia- 
itely stronger and more adorable than he 
who is unable to govern his muscles or his 
temper or his tongue. 
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g@OSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 


Phineas J. Stone has left $20,000 to the 
town of Weare, N. G., for the use of | 
worthy and needy widows and unmarried 
women, native-born inhabitants of that 
town. 

Rev. Florence Kollock, of Englewood, 
[ll., during ber sixteen years of pastoral 
work, has never had to be absent from the 
pulpita single Sunday on account of ill 
health. This is a record which few minis- 
ters, either men or women, could parallel. 


A well attended meeting of colored wom 
en was held in Chapel Hall, 101 West 
Springfield Street, Boston, last Monday 
week, for the purpose of getting ‘he 
colored women of this city to register to 
yote for school committee. Mra. I. Ben- 
jamin presided, and addresses were de- 
livered by Miss Eliza A. Gardner, Mrs. 
Trask Hill, Mrs. Howard, and others. 


The women’s college, established at Bal- 
timore four years ago by the Methodist 
Episcopal Conference of that ilk, is rapid- 
ly growing in teaching force and number 
of students, and applications for the new 
class have come from nearly every State 
in the Union, and from Germany, Cuba, 
Canada, Mexico, India, China and Japan. 
The directors have not yet decided to ad- 
mit Japanese and Chinese women. This 
seems strange in a Methodist college. 


Rey. F. J. Tyler, of Birmingham, Ala., 
contributes to the New Decatur Advertiser 
a scriptural argument in favor of the right 
of women topreach. It is long, strong, 
and fortified with abundant quotations 
from the Greek and Hebrew. Mr. Tyler 
shows conclusively that, by the same sys- 
tem of interpretation which is used 
against women’s preaching, it could equally 
well be argued that ‘they do not belong to 
the human kind, and therefore are excluded 
from the benefits of human redemption.” 





Nearly half a century has gone by since | 
Surah Childress Polk, the good, gentle, | 
Cbristian woman who has just passed to 
her rest. first sat in the seat of honor at 
the White House, as the wife of the 
eleventh president of the United States. | 
Married at nineteen, barely out of the | 
school-room,twenty-seven years of wedded 
life, uncrowned by motherhood, were 
spent in close companionship with her 
husband in the full whirl of the exciting 
politics of the day. President Polk out- 
lived his term of office only three months. 
Forty:two years his widow has survived 
him, dwelling in peaceful and honored 
retirement in the dignity, though not al- 
ways in the luxury, of his stately home 
near Nashville, where hencefo th her 
ashes are to rest. Happily, the generous 
hand of the nation softened to her later 
years the rigors and privations that at- 
tended the progress of the war for the 
Union.—N. Y. Tribune. 


Miss Mary E. Holmes, of Rockford, IIl., 
who has lately given $100,000 to start a | 
new literary and industrial school for col- 
lored girls in Southern Mississippi,as a me- 
morial to her mother, is a woman of un- 
usual learning and ability, especially in the 
sciences. She is the only woman in 
America who is a fellow in the Geological 
Society of the United States, a member- 
ship attained by reason of original inves- 
tigation and discovery. Miss Holmes 
graduated from the Rockford (Ill ) Sem- 
inary, and afterwards taught natural 
science in that institution. Seven or eight 
years ago she entered the Michigan Uni- 
versity at Ann Arbor, and three years 
ago griduated, taking tne degree of A. M, 
Miss Holmes is the daughter of a well- 
known clergyman. Like her mother, who 
died recently, she has always been an ear- 
hest member of the Presbyterian Church, 
and prominent in all good work connected 
with it. The new seminary that she is to 
found will accommodate 150 pupils, and | 
three towns in Mississippi are competing | 
for the location of it, offering building- 
sites and other advantages. 














HOW’S THIS? 

We offer one hundred dollars reward for 
auy case of catarrh that cannot be cured 
by taking Hall’s Catarrh Cure. 

F. J. Cuenry & Co, Props., Toledo, O 

We, the undersigned, have known F J. 
Cheney for the last 15 years, and believe 

im perfectly honorable in all business 
transactions, and financially able to carry 
“4 obligations made by their firm. 

EST & TRU 3 
Toledo, O. RUAX, Wholezale Druggists, 

Wa.pinG, Kinnan & MARVIN, Whole- 
sale Druggists, Toledo, O. 

Hall’s Catarrh Cure is taken internally, 
pons directly upon the blood and mucous 
—. . +4 system. eee —_ 

* rice 75c. per bottle. So a 
druggists. ” ’ 





| Boston, a corporation established by the 


Sou 
| Baked or Boiled Fish, 20 cents; Roast Chicken, 30 
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PITH AND POINT. 


Not only strike while the iron is hot, but 
make it hot by striking.—Cromwell. 

She who establishes a woman's reading 
club in an agricultural district does more 
to check the deadly progress of farmers’ 
wives to the insane asylum than all the 
doctors and medica) journalsin the land.— | 
Yarion Harland. 

I think the animus of this movement | 
for woman's freedom has been largely mis- | 
understood, through the idea that it meant | 





| competition between women and men. 


To my thought, it simply means cc bpera- | 
tion in the work of the world.—Mrs. Zer- 
elda G. Wallace. 

The root vice of our politics is an insane 
expectation of getting the benefit of sharp- | 
ness and smartness, without injury from | 
any moral defec's that are confessedly | 
linked with them in personal character 
Somehow it is hoped that in the available 
candidate the ordinary laws of ¢thical | 
cause and effect will be reversed. But | 
they are not reversed. Not even in poli- 
tics can you get true service out of false 
hearts. To-day’s gain is but a lure to ten- 
fold loss to-morrow.—Rev. Samuel John 
son. 

Not until suffrage is regarded as a sacred 
duty will voters put their conscience as 
well as their brains into the ballot. Nor 
does this duty seem any less sacred when 
exercised by womea than when exercised 
by men. We are unable to unders‘and 
why it should be any more odious for a | 
woman to vote for a new alderman than | 
for a new minister; why, if women send | 
their children to schools in which seven- | 


| 


eights of the teaching is done by women. | 





it should be any more odious for them to 
choose the men and women who are to 
serve on the school committee; or why it 
should be any more odious to vote fora | 
mayor or governor than for school com- | 
mittee.—Christian Register. 

——_"— | 


FORM OF BEQUEST. 





There is no more effective way to aid 
the cause of equal rights than by assisting 
the woman suffrage papers. 


I hereby give and bequeath to the Proprie- 
tors of the WOMAN’S JOURNAL, published in 


laws of Massachusetts, the sum of —— —— | 
dollars, to be applied by such Proprietors, 
principal and interest, at their discretion, to 
the support or improvement of the paper, and 
the promotion of the principles which it ad- 
vocates. 
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Unlike any Other. 


Originated by an Old Family Physician. 
THINK OF IT, 


sn use over 40 YEARS in one Family. 


Dr. I. 8S. Jounson & Co.:—It is sixty years since I first 
learned of this now celebrated remedy for the com 
mon ills of life—Johnson’s Anodyne Liniment; for 


more than forty yearsI have used it in my family. 
I say (unasked by you) 1 regard it one of the best and 
safest remedies that can be found, used internal or 
external, in all cases it is claimed to relieve orcure. 
O. H, INGALLS, Dea. 2d Baptist Ch., Bangor, Maine. 
E M th 5 mould are ——— 
Anodyne Liniment in the 

ve ry e) e r h Croup, Colds, 
Sore Throat, Tonsilitis, Colic, Cuts, Bruises, Cramps 
and Pains. Delays may cost a life. Relieves Summer 
Complaints like magic, Price, 3 - a 6 bot 
tles, $2. Express paid, I. 8S. Johnson & Co., Boston,Mass, 





A Skin of Beauty is a Joy Forever. 
DR. T. FELIX GOURAUD’S 


ORIENTAL CREAM or MAGICAL BEAUTIFIER 







Ay ss Removes _ Tan, 
ag 5 oo Pimples, Freck= 
~ 
Sorte betes: 
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sure it is prop- 
erly made. Ac- 
cept no coun- 
terfeit ot simi- 
lar name. The 
S dis tinguished 
f the haut ton (a patient Dias you ledtes 

said to a lady of the lon (avatient) : “As you 
will use them, I recommend *Gouraud’s Cream’ as the 
least harmful of ali the Skin preparations.” One 
bottle will last six months, using it every day. Also 
Poudre pabene removes superfluous hair without in- 
ury to the skin. 

RED T. HOPKINS, Prop’r, 37 Great Jones 8t., N. Y. | 

For sale by all Druggists and Fancy Goods Dealers | 
throughout the U. 8., Canadas and carr | 
te” Beware of Base Imitations. $1, Reward for | 

est and proof of any one selling the same. 


LADIES’ LUNCH 


or Chowder, 10 cents; Oyster Stew, 20cents, 








cents; Lobster Salad, 30 cents; Ice cream, 10 cents; 
Tea or Coffee, 5 cents; Delicious Rolls, 10 cents per 
doz.; Superior Wedding Cake, 50 cents Ib.; very 
rich Ice Cream, 50 cents qt. Wedding receptions 
and other parties ba yd served by polite and 
competent waiters. Fine linens and glass, elegant 
silver and china. Prices reasonable. 
Ample Toilet-room for Ladies. 


T. D. 0OOOK & 00., Avon and Bedford Sts. 


LIFE OF ANNA ELLA CARROLL. 


SUBSCRIRERS WANTED for the Biography 
of Miss ANNA ELLA CARROLL, author of the plan 
of THE TENNESSEE CAMPAIGN. The work is 
now completed, and hus been printed by subscrip- 
tion. The Biography is written in the interests of 
Miss Carroll, and compiled from family and Con- 

essional records. It may be ordered from the 
Womax's JOURNAL Office, Boston, Mass., at $1.10 


per copy. 





| Unions, Societies or any other organization where 


| here given are made as simple as possible, so that 


EDUCATIONAL. 


PREPARATION FOR THE 


INSTIPUTROfPECHNOLOGY 


IS A SPECIALTY AT 


Chauney-Hall School, 


598 Bylston Street, Boston, 


(very near the Institute). 
the Institute Faculty. 

All the Institute courses of study are open to 
both sexes. 





Reference is made to 
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A BONANZA FOR WRITERS ! 
The Co-operative 


LITERARY PRESS. 


The Co-operative Literary Press is an Agency de- 
sigued to furnish, for simultaneous publication in 
periodicals in all parts of the world, a literary service 





consisting of Short Stories, Serials, Specia 
Correspondence, Interviews, Sketches, Ke- 
says mestic and Educational Writing. 


Articles published through this co-operative system 
reach «a circulation far greater than that of the most 
poguler newspaper or magazine in the world. 

he Spepnenve Literary Press offers to criticise. 
edit and place manuscript for the author, and will 
undertake every sort of work between author and 





BERKELEY SCHOOL, | 


Y. M. C. A. BULLDING, 
Boylston, cor. Berkeley Street, Boston. 


12 ROOMS. 14 TEACHERS. 150 PUPILS. 
Reopens September 21. 


Rooms now open Daily, 9 to |. 
Thorough Preparation for all Higher Institu- 
tions of Learning. 

Certificates admit to College. 

Send for Triennial Catalogue. 
TAYLOR, DeMERITTE & HAGAR, 








COWLES "3x irene RO UERIN® | 


ART SCHOOL. 


Instractors. 


ERNEST L. MAJOR, 
ABBOTT GRAVES, KENNETH R. CRANFORD, 
MERCY A. BAILEY, DELIA C. RICH. 


This well-established School opens October 1st. 
Superior in equipmentand in arrangement for cor - 
venience and comfort; modelled after the best Parisian 
schools. Full courses in Drawing and Painting, includ- 
ing Still Life and Water Colors. Special attention to 
Life Studies, Portraiture and Illustrating. Class in 
Interior Decoration. Begin at any time. For circula)s 
address as above. F. M. COWLES. 


WEST NEWTON 
ENGLISH AND CLASSICAL SCHOOL. 


The 3%h year of this Family and Day Scho@l for Boys 





and Girls will begin on Weduesday, September 16, 1 
Prepares for College, Scientific school and Business, 
and gives especial attention to character building. 


For further information and Catalogue, address 
ALLEN BROTHERS, 
West Newton, Mass. 


Lee & Shepard Ofer 


The Woman’s Manual of Parliament- 
ary Law 


By HARRIETTE R. SHATTUCK, author of “Little 
Folks East and West,’’ etc. Cloth, 75 cente. 
This work is written for use in Women’s Clubs, 











itis important to know how to conduct a formal 
meeting in a parliamentary manner. The forms 


even the most inexperienced can understand and 
apply them, and yet Parliamentary Law is very 
thoroughly covered by this manual. 


White Slaves; or the Oppression of 
the Worthy Poor 


By Rev. Louis ALBERT BANKS, D. D., with near- 
, ly 50 illustrations from actual life. Cloth, $1.50. 


This book is a series of realistic studies of the 
Sweating, Tenement House, and kindred wrongs of 
the working people of our great citics. Dr. Banks’ 
extensive personal investigations eminently qualify 
him for this task. Dr. Lyman Abbott, writng of 
Dr. Banks’ recent series of discourses on the Condi- 
tion of The Boston Poor, which has attracted atten- 
tion from the Atlantic to the Pacific, says: “Since 
Kingsley’s *Alton Locke,’ there has been no indict- 
ment more severely just of present industrial con- 
ditions.’ 


THE LAW OF HUSBAND AND WIFE 


By LELIA ROBINSON SAWTELLE, LL, B., $1.00. 


“A remarkably useful little book; giving, as it 
does, the laws of every State and Territory affecting 
the relations of hu+band and wife to each other. 
The work is very complete, and will be worth a 
hundred times its price to men and women who 
wish information on such matters. It treats of mar- 
riage, property rights, wife’s separate estate, wife’s 
support, separate maintenance, custody of children, 
claims of widow and widower, an1 divorce, with all 
the varied ramifications of such subjects.” 


INTIMATIONS OF ETERNAL LIFE 


By CAROLINE C. LEIGHTON, author of “Life at 
Puget Sound,” “A Swiss Thoreau.” Cioth,75 cts. 


“It is one of the very clearest, broadest and most 
comprehensive summings-up of human knowledge 
of Absolute Truth that we have seen. The writer 
makes all her mental acumen bear witne-s to her 
strong consciousness of realities. She reasons from 
the self-evident truths that thoughtful and scientific 
people know as such. She is, in the highest sense, 
a delightful writer, for her spiritual perceptions are 
open, her reason clear and her senses true. ‘“Intima- 
tions of Eternal Life” breathes throughout an ex- 
quisite beauty and power that will make its mean- 
ing appeal strongly to any reasoning man or woman, 
and so become a means of the truest kind of help and 





pleasure. | 
SPEECHES, LECTURES and LETTERS | 
| 
| 


By WENDELL PHILLips. Second Series, with por. 
trait. Edited by Rev. Theodore C. Pease. Library 
Edition $2.50. 


We do not know where to turn to a volume that 
touches all the great thoughts of humanity at more 
points or more deeply than this collection of the ut- 
terances of Mr. Phillips upon the different occasions | 
when he was asked to address his fellow citizens. | 
They reveal the whole man. They indicate his | 
moral and intellectual position as nothing else could. | 
—Boston Herald. | 


Crown 5vo. 


Sold by all Booksellers, and sent postpaid on receipt 
of price. Catalogues free. 


LEE & SHEPARD, Publishers, 


10/Milk St., Boston. 





ANTED—Throughout New England, ladies 
and gentlemen of good social position. A 
dignified and elevating occupation. Art students 








Mesphine Habit Cured in 10 
Pi to 20 days. No pay till cured. 
DR. J.STEPHENS, Lebanon,Ohio- 


jally adapted for this work. STREETER & 
FosTER, Room 2, 171 Tremont Street. Take ele- 
ator in Crawley’s Store. 





A letter of advice, covering the demands of the day, 
moral eee we ! of authors, methods of literary 
work, choice of titles, influence with itors, and 
qualifications for authorship, will be sent free of 
charge to any contributor on application, All manu- 
script will be promptly examined, and, if not placed, 
wiil be returned to author, if accompanied by return 
postage. For further information address ¢ 


The Co-operative Literary Press, 
59 A, AMES BUILDING, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


LESSONS 
Stenography 


AND 


Type-Writing 
FREE, 


In the next number of 


TheBusiness Woman's Journal 


will be commenced a course of lessons in Shorthand, 
to be conducted by a practical stenographer and law 
reporter of 12 years’ experience. 

See particulars of WOMAN’S BUSINESS COL- 
I.EGE and Premium Offers in July No. of Busines 
Woman's Journal. 


$1.00 PER YEAR. 
Single Copies 15 Cents. 


MARY F. SEYMOUR PUB. CO, 
38 Park Row,’ 
NEW YORK CITY, N. Y. 


WOMAN : 
HER POWER AND PRIVILEGES. 


Every Woman should have a copy of this ex- 
ceedingly yng my Instructive Book. Large 
12mo. 350 pages. ne Cloth and Gold Binding. 
Only $1.00, postpaid. Address 


W.& B. JONES, 269, Silver Creek, N.Y. 














N. B.—To every purchaser of the above Book we 
will send that splendid Book, “ONE HUNDRED 
PRizE DINNERS,” free! Two very desirable books 
for only $1.00. 


The Reasons for It, 





There are many reasons why the name of Mme. | 


“PINAULT” should be joined with that of 
“BEAUTY” in the manner shown below. 
Thousands of the finest and most fascinating 
ladies in the land bless her for the knowledge and 
resources which have enabled them to preserve for 
years theirFair Complexion andcharm of Feature. 


B 
E 
pinavet 


T 
Y 


Many sensible women object to using Beauti- 
fying Preparations for the Face and Features, 
because such use is palpable to the eyes of their 
friends. But the PARISIAN TOILET RE- 
QUISITES made by Mme. PINAULT are posi- 
tively non-detectable in any kind of light by 
night or day. 

They beautify while they benefit the skin, the 
hair, the teeth, and add a charm to every feature 
on which womanly beauty depends. 

Mme. PINAULT’S motto is, “PHYSICIAN, 
HEAL THYSELF.” She constantly uses her 
own preparations, and invites the inspection and 
judgment of her customers. 

Ladies are invited to a FREE TRIAL at 
Parlors, No. 53 Temple Place. If you cannot 
call, send for circular. Remember the number, 


MME. PINAULT, 


(Late of Paris) 
53 Temple Place, Boston. 
KCENICS inerompinin, Billou. 


LIVER fics inycr'ece tate es 
PILLS 





as they are not mach larger than 
sugar pellets, 


BR 25 —e ® Box. 

OWN & CO.’S he best and most re- 
liable B N AND 

WINE OF COCA Hitt ipsic' sn 


JOSEPH T. BROWN & CO., 


504 Washington, Cor. Bedford 8t., Bostor. 


‘ 











Best Books for Wome. 


MARGARET REGIS. By Annie H. RyDeR. 
12mo, $1.25, 





The author skilfully portrays Margaret Regis as she 
is at first, “like the many, many girls, iocreasing in 
numbers every year, who, unfixed and restless, xo into 
coliege or the office with a vague determination to do 
something that sball make them independent or supe- 
rior to others, but with no definite idea of how they are 
to use the knowledge and «xperience they gain.” 

How she works out from this condition into definite 
and ponrle life-work forms a fascinating and sugges- 
tive story. 


JOHN BROWNLOW’S FOLKS. By WILLIs 

BoYD ALLEN, 1l2mo, $1.00. 

The experiences of this simple-hearted Boston family 
in their trip to Naniasket, their going to the Maseum, 
and celebrating Thanksgiving and Christmas, are de- 
lightfully realistic in their local color; and their adven- 
tures abroad have all the romance and perilous escapes 
necessary for exciting interest. 


THE PETTIBONE NAME, 

SIDNEY. l2mo, $1.25. 

“A capital delineation of life in a New England city,’ 
—Boston Transcrapt. 

“of intense interest. There has been no recent figure 
in American fiction more c.early or skilfully drawn 
than Miss Judith Pettibone.” — Boston Journal of Com- 
merce. 


A GIRL’S ROOM, By Some Friends of the Girl, 
12mo, $1.00, 


By MARGARET 


A series of bright and helpful sketches about the 
furnishing and decorating of xirls’ rooms, various 
kinds of feminine fancy-work, and entertainment and 
games for girls’ enjoyment. 

“Full of prac ical hints, which quick-witted girls 
will be glad to act upon.”’— Boston Journal, 


MY WONDER STORY. By Anne K. Benepicr. 
4to, cloth, iliustrated, $1.50; boarus, $1.25, 

“If achild happens to ask a question about his own 
bones. ur about muscles and uerves, etc., the father 
and mother are wise indeed if they are abie to give bim 
exact information. But this book will do it without 
the use of many technical or scientific terms. Itisa 
simple story of how a mother explained to her Jack 
and Florence all they needed to know concerning the 
structure of the human frame.”— Chicago Interior, 


SOME SUCCESSFUL WOMEN. By Saran K, 
BOLTON. l[ilustrated with portraits. l2mo, $1 00, 
Twelve biographies of as many American women 

who have become famous fur the success they have 

ably earned in various waiks or professions. Their 
story is not only heloful, but in: piring to all women 
who are working and struggling upward. 


SCHOOL AND PLAYGROUND. By Howarp 
PYLE, EMILIE POULSSON, KATE UPSON CLARK 
and others. mo, $1.25, 

Each one of the stories in this volume is a gem, They 
are stories that appeal to the nobler qualities in boys 
and girls, and thrill them with a desire to be more 
brave, earnest, manly and womanly. 


WISPOM OF THE WISE. Compiled by Caro- 

LINE L. HUNT. l6mo, 75 cents; gilt edges, $1.00, 

A book of choice selections in prose and try for 
the use of our young people in the home and the sehool- 
room. It is arranged by attributes and distinctive 
subjects, as Beauty, Bravery, Character, Conversation, 
etc,, and wit) be helpful to teachers as well as pupils 
and home readers. 


DOMESTIC PROBLEMS; Work and Cul- 
ture in the Household. By Mrs. A. M, Diaz. 


12mo, $1.00, 
“A plain, common-sense discussion of the questions 
which come up every day in every home, particularly 


in those homes where much of the burden and brunt 

comes upon the ‘women folks,’ where there are chil- 

dren to be fed, clothed and educated, and where an 
ambition exists to live in respectable style.”—oston 

Transcript. 

THE GARMENT OF PRAISE. Cheer for 
invalids, By Rose PORTER. 16mo, cloth, 75 cents, 
Tender, comforting, helpful words for the “shut- 

ins,” that will give them hope and courage in the midst 

of sickness and despondency. 


MEW EVERY MORNING. A Year-Book for 
Girls, By ANNIE H. RYDER. $10; gilt edges, $1.25, 


The best book of daily readings for girls and young 
women; practical, earnest, original. 


The September WIDE AWAKE contains the 
tragic story of the Prince Imperial, Empress Eugenie’s 
ill-fated son, besides other articles of moment. 





At the Bookstores, or sent postpaid by the Publishers, 


D. LOTHROP COMPANY, Pubs., Boston. 


FITCHBURG RAILROAD 


Reduced Rates of Fare 


FOR ROUND TRIP TICKETS ON ACCOUNT OF 
SUMMER 


Vacatlon Excursions 


On sale: June ist to September 30th, and 
good until October 3ist, 1891, 


FROM BOSTON TO THE 


Popular Resorts of New England, 
New York and Canada. 


Introducing local excursions to places in Massachusetts, 
New Hampshire and Vermont, 


The only line runnin; uick Trains, Superb Equip- 
d May KI Cars via 7 “~ 


HOOSAC TUNNEL ROUTE 
FROM BOSTON TO 
Troy, Albany, Saratoga, Niagara Falls 


-—AND VIA— 


LAKE CHAMPLAIN ROUTE 
FROM BOSTON TO 
West Port, Port Henry, Plattsburgh, Bran- 
don, Burlington, 8t. Albans, Adi- 
rondacks and Montreal. 


SUMMER EXCURSION BOOK, 
Giving information in regard to routes, rates of fare 
and list of Hotels and Boarding Houses, can be obtained 
at the Company’s office, 250 Washington Street, and 
mailed free un apppication to 


ON, 
Gen. Pass. Agent, Boston, Mass, 


NEW YORK LADIES’ GUIDE AND 
VISITORS’ BUREAU, 


11 West 18th Street. 


(Formerly 24 Union Sq. and 4 East 42d St.) 

The NewYork — Lady Guides provided at 
[AviesGuine Short notice. 

Visors 4 Shopping orders promptly 


pureau executed. 


| Strangers met on arrival at 
é Station if desired. 
Transient Rooms for 
Ladies Travelling Alone 
Ladies’ Restaurant. 
—>— -> CHARGES MODERATE. 
Price-List of Rooms at No. 11 W. 18th 8t.: 
















: 


2d floor front, $2.00 for one, $3.50 for two. 
oo ; oo . 1540 . . 250 +o 7 
3a “ © andfront, 150“ “ es © 
“  largehall room, 100“ “ 1735¢ « 
4th “ two large rooms, 12“ “ se & 
oo o . smaller. 7 1.0 “ “ 175 “ oe 
oy Ly “ 15 . 1.25 “# 


REFERENCES: Rev. Edward Everett Hale, D. D., 
Boston; Hon. Chauncey M. Depew, New York. 


Send for Circular. 
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The Woman's J ournal. 


BOSTON, SEPTEMBER 19, 1891. 

Letters containing remittances, and relating to 
the business of the paper, must be addressed to Box 
3638, Boston. Registered letters, or P. O. Money 
Order, or Express Co.’s Money Order, may be sent | 
at our risk. oney sent in letters, not registered, 
at the risk of the sender. 

All subscriptions are continued until an explicit 
notice is received to discontinue the paper. 


KANSAS ANNUAL MEETING. 


The Kansas Annual State Convention will 
be held this year in November, in a central city. | 
The exact date and place have not yet been de- | 
cided upon. The State President's absence from | 
the State has necessitated a later date than usual. , 

Evizanetu F. Horxins, Sec'y K. E. S. A. 


~~~ 
7? 


CONVENTION AT WALTHAM, MASS. 


A basket County Convention will be held in 
Hovey Hall, Waltham, Wednesday, Sept. 23, in | 








the interests of woman suffrage. The afternoon | 
session will begin at 2.30, when reports from the | 
different Leagues in the county will be read, and | 
ways and means considered for making the 
Leagues centres of suffrage work in each city and 
town. Mrs. Lucy Stone will speak. The evening 
session, beginning at 7.30, will be presided over 
by Rev. L. P. Blackford, of Waltham, and the | 
following speakers are expected to be present: 
Senator Gilman, Mrs. Lucy Stone (perhaps), 
Mrs. Abby Morton Diaz, Mrs. Katharine Lente 
Stevenson, Mrs. Anna C. Fall, Rev. Lorenza 
Haynes, and others. All are cordially invited. 
E. A. Sears, M.D., 
Sec. Waltham W. S. Club. 
i an 


LIBRARY FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 
How to Get It. 





We should like to have all the bright, wide- 
awake girls and boys build up a library of good 
books for themselves. 

We propose to help thus: As Houghton, Mif- 
flin & Co. publish the ‘‘Riverside Library for 
Young People,’ all valuable and attractive 
books, we will send any one of them to the girl 
or boy who sends us one new subscriber to the 
Woman's Journal, at $1.50. 

Begin with No. 1, The War of Independence, 
by John Fiske with maps, and get subscribers 
enough to secure all the books as fast as pub- 
lished. 

No. 2 is George Washington; an Historical 
Biography, by Horace E. Scudder. 

3. Birds through an Opera Glass, illustrated, 
by Florence E. Merriam. 

4. Up and Down the Brooks, about Bugs and 
Insects, by Mary E. Bamford. 

5. Coal and Coal Mines, by Homer Green, | 
illustrated. 

6. A New England Girlhood, by Lucy Lar- | 
com. 

7. Java, the Pearl of the East, By Mrs. S. J. | 
Higginson. 

8. Girls and Women, by E. Chester. 
recommended. 

These books are neatly bound and of uniform 
size. Those who wish to earn these books will 
be supplied with sample copies of the WomAN’s 
JouRNAL free. We shall add other books to this 
list from time to time. 


2 
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ATTENTION, SUFFRAGISTS! 


One of the best and most direct methods of 
educational work for woman suffrage is to enlist | 
the intelligent young people. In numerous | 
localities young men and women are showing an 
interest in the question, and more would do so 
were it brought to their notice. At the opening 
of the school year, copies of the Woman’s JovuR- 
NAL and of the Woman’s CoLUMN ought to go | 
regularly to’ the reading-room of every college 
and seminary in the country. The libraries and 
reading-rooms of the Young Men’s Christian 
Associations, the Young Women’s Christian 
Associations, the Young Woman's Christian 
Temperance Unions, the Working Girls’ Clubs, 
and other young people’s societies, ought also 
to be supplied. We are dving as much in this 
direction as our means will allow, and we hope 
the friends of woman suffrage will raise a fund | 
to extend the work. 

One young lady has subscribed seventy dollars | 
toward sending the Jovrnat to certain libraries | 
and schools. Who will add to this fund and 
make it adequate to the need? Ali sums con- | 
tributed will be acknowledged in these columns. 
—_——* o* 


THE POLITICAL POT. 





Highly 








To those who can only look on in poli- 
tics, as is the case with women, the boil- 
ing of the political pot in Massachusetts, 
for some weeks past, has presented a curi- 
ous study. The editors of Mugwump and | 
Democratic newspapers enter warmly into 
the discussion of Republican candidates | 
for governor, praising, pushing and up- 
holding one of them, and turning the cold 
shoulder to the other. 

Of course, these gentlemen desire noth- 
ing so much as they do the defeat of the 
Republican party. But they use a great 
deal of ink to inform Republicans which 
of the Republican candidates can be elect- 
ed. One would think it was their own 
rooster for whose opportunity to crow 
they wish to provide. 





| urged against Mr. Crapo, viz, that he 


| why Mugwump and Democratic editors so 


| trial in Ithaca, New York. The charter 


| and by them alone. Those who pay the 


| and women become accustomed to the fact 


| the meetings at Fitchburg and New Bed- 


| and Wm. Lloyd Garrison. Mrs. Claflin, 


Mr. Crapo was mentioned early by Re- 
publicans as a candidate for governor. He 
had large experience and training in polit- 
ical offices. He is a man of the highest 
integrity. His character inspires confi 
dence. He has opinions, and the courage 
of these opinions. But he has too much 
self-respect to resort to the unworthy 
methods which more and more disgrace 
American politics. This is what was chiefly 


does not “hustle” for himself. That such 
a man should be set aside for such a rea- 
son, shows the low and lowering tendency 
of modern politics. The State can be safe 
only when men like Mr. Crapo, able and 
excellent, are the surest to be elected. 
There is a poor outlook for the public 
welfare, when not worth, but the willing- 
ness to push and “hustle” for one’s self, 
is too often regarded as the test of avail- 
ability. Meantime the puzzle remains 


eagerly and constantly urged the claims of 
a candidate whom the Republican party 
could easily elect. 

This expression of our preference for 
one eminent candidate for the Republican 
nomination is not meant to be a refl2ction 
upon the personal character of the other 
one, who is nominated, against whom we 
know nothing, except that he voted in the 
Legislature against municipal woman suf- 
frage. Bat it is meant to show that under 
present methods, the fact that a man has 
rendered illustrious public service, that 
he is well-equipped, capable, able, honest, 
and was early named as a candidate, fur- 
nishes no assurance of his nomination, un- 
less he is willing to “hustle” in his own 
behalf. L. 8. 





+ + 


TO WOMEN VOTERS. 


+ 
> 


On October 1, the opportunity for wom- 
en to be assessed ceases for this year. 
Every woman who cares not only for the 
welfare of the schools, but for the future 
of the State, should go at once, in cities 
to the city hall, in towns to the Board of 
Selectmen, and be assessed the fifty cents 
poll tax. Every woman who fails to do 
this loses her vote, unless she paid a tax 
of some kind in 1890. There should be no 
delay. L. 8. 


i aid 


THE TAX-PAYERS OF ITHACA. 





An interesting experiment is now on 


of the city of Ithaca was passed in 1888, 
received the sanction of Governor Hill, | 
and is now in force. By that charter, all 
taxes above a certain small sum must be 





passed upon by the tax-payers themselves, 


money are permitted to say how it shall 
be spent. Hence, in that city, the women 
tax-payers vote. So, little by little, men 


as well as to the idea of suffrage for women. 
L. 8 
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SUFFRAGE MEETINGS IN 
SETTS. 


MASSACHU- 


The following conventions will be held: | 


Bam TAG ec cesscccccocsce Sept. 22. 
POTIOIIOR soc sc ccvcececscs: Sept. 23. 
BI 6.006.000 608:0006000000% Sept. 24. 
AThOl 0.0 ceccsececccorecccees Oct. 1. | 
OTE AGOMS coccccccccescces Oct. 2. | 
Fitchburg, County Convention, Sept. 30. | 
Waltham, 66 “6 Sept. 23. | 


New Bedford, * “ Oct. 6. 

The sessions will open at 230 and at 
7.30 P. M.,everywhere except at Athol and 
North Adams, where the meetings will be- 
gin at 7.30. 

Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, Col. T. W. Hig- 
ginson, Miss Elizabeth Sheldon and Mrs. 
Anna C. Fall will attend the meetings in 
South Hadley and Northampton. Hon. 
George F. Hoar, Mrs. Howe, Mrs. Lucy 
Stone and Henry B. Blackwell will speak 
at Amherst. Mrs. Livermore will address 


ford, with Mrs. A. A. Claflin, Mrs. Fall | 


Mrs. Fall and others will speak at Athol 
and North Adams. Senator Gilman, Mrs. 
Stone, Mrs. Abby Mortoa Diaz, Mrs. K. L. 
Stevenson, Mrs. Fall, and Rev. Lorenza 
Haynes, will speak at Waltham. 
Per order of the committee, 
Lucy STONE, Chairman. 
——— --¢ @e- 


BLIND LEADERS. 


The Republicans of Massachusetts met 
last Wednesday in State Convention and 
nominated Hon. Charles H. Allen, of 
Lowell, for governor. During his legis- 
lative career Mr. Allen voted against mu- 
nicipal woman suffrage, and, so far as we 
know, has made no public record since of 
any change of opinion. 

The Republican platform this year is 
silent on woman euffrage. It will seem 
incredible, fifty years hence, that the domi- 
nant party of the State, with 1259 dele- 
gates (all men), with a majority of the 
people women, seeking to regain its old- 
time supremacy, did not even recognize 
the services of th: women voters who for 
three years have kept the Boston school 
committee Republican, and to whose 


just the same with the Democrats. Hence 





efforts ex-Mayor Hart ascribes his two 


years’ tenure of office. Some day, some 
party will be wise enough to remember 
that women have influence, and can turn 
the scales. H. B. B 





e+ 
DR. MAYO ON WOMAN'S SPHERE. 


A year or two since, a young Italian 
lady, the daughter of an Italian general, | 
gave mea curious account of her grand- | 
mother’s education. The grandmother 
had been a Corsican girl, belonging to one 
of the best families of the island. She | 
was carefully instructed in all the knowl- 
edge that was thought desirable for a | 
young woman; she spoke several lan- 
guages fluently, was an accomplished 
horsewoman, etc.; but she was never 
taught to read or write, for fear she might 
receive and answer love-letters. I was 
reminded of this on reading the report 
of Dr. A. D. Mayo’s recent lecture on 
“The Woman's Kingdom.” No doubt, 
both the opportunities already opened to 
women (of which, in the main, Dr. Mayo 
approves), and the still wider opportuni- 
ties it is sought to open (which Dr. Mayo 
thinks should on no account be conceded 
yet), are liable to abuse. A woman who 
is locked up in a zenana will not waste 
time in foolish gadding about; a girl who 
does not know the alphabet will not read 
and answer indiscreet love-letters; a girl 
who is excluded from college will not 
hurt her health by over-study; and a 
woman who has no vote will not cast it at 
the bidding of a demagogue or neglect to 
use it. But, in the view of some of us, 
the possibility or even certainty of occa- 
sional misuse is no good argument for de- 
priving all women of the wider opportu- 
nity. 

Nor is it easy to see any clear connection 
between ‘‘the higher education at Welles- 
ley and Vassar,’ and the banishment of | 
children from a mother’s personal care | 
‘to Africa, Ireland or Germany.” The | 
statistics collected by the Association of | 
Collegiate Alumn show that the death- | 
rate among the children of college-bred | 
women is remarkably low. This seems to 
show that an educated mother is generally 
disposed to take good care of her child, 
and that she knows how to do it better 
than an ignorant mother. 

Facts hardly bear out the statement in | 
regard to the American woman, that ‘in 
politics she has been more conspicuous for 
unreliability and intrigue than even the 
professional politician of the other sex.” | 
No doubt the lady lobbyists are as bad as | 
the lobbyists of the opposite sex. They | 
could not well be worse. But the lady 
lobbyist belongs to that realm of ‘‘in- 
direct influence” which the opponents of | 
equal rights have always declared to be 
woman's peculiar sphere. What the equal 
rights party advocate is the substitution 
of an open and responsible influence for a 
secret and irresponsible one. Where wom- 
en have been admitted in this country to 
any share in open and honest public du- | 
ties; whereabouts and wherein have they 
shown themselves so much more unrelia- 
ble and intriguing than the professonal 
politician? The women who have voted 
for school committee in Boston have gen- 
erally voted with an eye single to the wel- | 
fare of the schools, as they understood it. | 
In Kansas, under municipal suffrage, the 
women have codperated with the best | 
men, and have abated some long-standing | 
nuisances. In Wyoming, for twenty years, 
the women have shown so strong a ten- | 
dency to vote for the best man, irrespec- | 
tive of party, that both parties have found 
it nezessary to nominate their best men if 
they wish to succeed. As ex-Chief Jus- 
tice Fisher, of Wyoming, says: “If the 
Republicans nominate a bad man and the 
Democrats a good one, the Republican wo 
men do not hesitate a moment to ‘scratch’ 
the bad, and substitute the good. It is 





we nearly always have a mixture of office- 
holders.” 

When any man sets out to define the 
limits of womanliness and of women’s 
possible success, it is amusing to see how 
his estimate usually follows the line of 
what he himself likes or dislikes. A | 
Chicago editor, who does not take kindly 
to women in literature, lately quoted with | 
complacency a statement that women had 
accomplished nothing first class in litera- 
ture, music or art. Dr. Mayo has got 
along a little further. He does not object | 
to women’s writing or painting, but he | 
evidently does not relish the idea of their 
preaching or speaking in public. He says: 
‘““Why the triumphant success of women 
in literature, music, art, every department 
of teaching,” etc., and their failure as | 
ministers and public speakers? The suc- 
cess of women as public speakers is al- | 
ready greater than Dr. Mayo seems to be | 
aware of. In our own city alone, there 
are more women than ‘‘can be counted on 
one’s fingers” who read papers decidedly 
more interesting and effective than ‘‘the 
regular boarding-school essay of the girl 
graduate,” and whose style of speech is 
in no sense “‘an imitation of a favorite 


| cipal suffrage, and even thought its respon- 
| sibilities had had a beneficial effect on the | 


| different thing. 


especially at this time of year, when large 





masculine orator.” And, taking the United 
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States at large, the number of women who | frage,” not for ‘*Woman Suffrage Leaflet, 


speak acceptably in their own lines and to | 


| their own constituency is quite remarka- 
| ble. 
| hardly a philanthropic or missionary so- | 


Hardly a religious denomination, | 


ciety is without such women among its | 
useful and valued auxiliaries. Much of | 
this work is done in a quiet way, but it is 
none the less effective. It is hardly rea- | 
sonable to set down either a minister or a | 
public speaker as a ‘‘comparative failure” 
because he or she has not acquired ‘‘a 
national reputation.”” When a woman 
minister takes a run-down church, revives 
its usefulness, gathers about her a large 
and flourishing congregation, ministers 
acceptably to their wants, and holds their 
interest and affection undiminished year 
after year, as numbers of women ministers 
have done and are doing, such a pastorate 
is not a failure. 

Dr. Mayo speaks of “‘the triumphant 
success” of women in teaching. But an 
educational dignitary in Minnesota de- 
clares that women as teachers, especially 
as teachers of boys, are greatly inferior to 
men, and that our public schools are going 
to the dogs because the teaching has so 
largely passed into the hands of women. 
Within a few weeks, conservative citizens 
of a little town in France have addressed 
to the municipal authorities a solemn 
petition of protest and remonstrance, pre- 
dicting the gravest dangers to the Repub- 
lic because a woman has been employed 
in one of their public schools to teach the 
four rules of arithmetic to a class of small | 
boys! In short, the line of the “truly 
womanly,” as defined by the conserva- 
tives, is an ever-shifting boundary. Per- 
sons of different shades of conservatism 
have a constant double battle on their 
hands, like the northern and eastern bar- 
barians who swept across Europe in suc- 
cessive waves—every tribe fighting the | 
tribe behind it to make them keep back, 
and at the same time fighting the tribe 
ahead of it to make them move oa. Thus 
our Massachusetts ‘‘remonstrants” protest 
against municipal suffrage for women as 
‘the very worst and most dangerous form 
of woman suffrage.” Dr. Mayo intimates 
that it is a really revolutionary proposal, 
which would ‘reconstruct society from | 
its foundations.” But in England, women 
have had the municipal franchise for the | 
last twenty years; and so, when a body | 
of highly conservative Englishwomen | 
lately signed a protest in the Nineteenth | 
Century against granting Parliamentary | 
suffrage to women, they were careful to | 
say that they had no objection to muni- | 








characters of women. Bat Parliamentary | 
suffrage, they declared, was an entirely | 
That would certainly | 
‘-subvert the foundations.” 

Dr. Mayo says: ‘**The public life of this 
country must be lifted to a higher plane 
than now by woman's work in the home, 
society, literature, etc., before the field | 
can be cleared for her effective entrance”’ | 
into the right of suffrage. The plea that 
politics is too low and foul for women to 
touch it, would have more force if politics 
did not inevitably touch women at so 
many points. It is as though a man, ina 
mistaken spirit of chivalry, should refuse 
to let his wife lift a finger to do any house- 
cleaning, on the ground that the house was 
too dirty for her to touch it, and at the 
same time should expect her to go on 
living in that same dirty house. When 
she saw her husband and children suffer- 
ing from the effects of the dirt, she would 
probably ask to be allowed to coiperate 
toward bringing about a better state of 
things. Elections are settled by votes. 
And to imagine that good women can 
purify politics better by ‘indirect infiu- | 
ence” than by voting for good men and 
against bad ones, is like fancying that a 
woman could accomplish the cleansing of 
her house more effectually by frowning at 
the dirt than she could by taking a broom 
in her hand.—ALICE STONE BLACKWELL, 
in Boston Journal. 
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IMPORTANT NOTICE. 





Persons ordering suffrage leaflets by the 
hundred should remember that they are 
furnished at the advertised rates only in 
hundreds of the same kind. They are sold 
at cost, 15 cents per hundred for two-page 
leaflets, 30 cents per hundred for four- 
page leaflets. But each leaflet is done up 
in packages of one hundred, and it is im- 
possible, at these very low rates, to take 
time to break open a number of packages, 
and make up an assorted hundred com- 
posed of a dozen or twenty different kinds, 


orders for many thousand leaflets are com- 
ing in from all directions, for distribution 
at State and County Fairs. A sample 
package, containing samples of all the leaf- 
lets, will be sent for ten cents; but in 
ordering large quantities, they must be 
ordered in even hundreds of the same kind. 
The leaflets should also be ordered by 
title, not by volume and number; i. ¢., ask 





for “Eminent Opinions on Woman Sutf- 


Vol. II., No. 20." Attention to these direg. 
tions will save our hard worked office force 
much trouble. A. 8. B, 
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SCHOOL SUFFRAGE IN MICHIGAN, 


The Detroit Tribune and the Free Pregy 
bear abundant testimony to the effective 
part women took in the school elections 
held in Michigan on the 7th inst. The 
Free Press says: 


The returns from the elections for schoo} 
trustees, held in various cities of Michigan 
yesterday, indicate more activity thap 
usual on the part of the female voters. [py 
Jackson they carried the day, and made 
an excellent showing in other cities. [¢ 
women generally avail themselves of the 
privilege of voting at school elections, 
the fact will afford woman suffragists one 
of the best possible arguments for the ex. 
tension of the voting privilege to them in 
all municipal elestions. The impression 
has been quite general, in the past, that 
the sex did not care for the ballot, but 
indications that the ladies really value it 
are multiplying since they had a voice in 
the school elections. 


The Detroit Tribune reports: 


ONE THOUSAND WOMEN VOTED, AND WON, 
BATTLE CREEK, MICH., Sept. 7. [Spe 
cial |—Mrs. ‘’. H. Briggs and Mrs. B. F, 
Graves were elected here to-day as schoo] 
trostees. The women worked hard to 
elect their candidates, and more interest 
was shown than at any previous school 
election. Over 1,000 women voted. 

The Free Press reports: 

TWO WOMEN ON JACKSON SCHOOL BOARD, 

JACKSON, Sept. 7. [Special.]—For the 
first time in the history of the schools of 
Jackson, two ladies, Mrs. C. C. Bloom. 
field and Mrs. A. L Ford, were e ected 
members of the school board to-day. 
There was no opposition. One hundred 
and twenty votes were cast, of which 
eighty-three were by women. The board 
was also authorized to issue the bonds of 
the district for $8,000 for the purpose of 
=e the Bennett Street School build- 
ng. 

At Hillsdale, Mrs. Caroline Leland was 
defeated by only 22 votes. At Wayne, the 
despatches say, ‘‘The women were out in 
force and took part in the election”; and 
similar reports come from other places. 

A despatch to the New York Tribune 
says of the Grand Rapids election: 

GRAND Rapips, Micu., Sept 8.—More 
than usual interest was manifested in 
the school election yesterday, owing to 
the complications growing out of the 
labor difficulties earlier in the season. 
After participating in the labor parade, 
many of the workmen went to the polls 
with their wives and daughters, and vot- 
ing became a family affair. The vote 
polled was the largest in years, but the 
chief interest centred in the wards where 
women candidates were in the field. In 
the Eighth Ward, Mrs. Goodrich ~as de- 
feated by her male opponent, while in the 
Ninth the women carried the day, elect- 
ing Mrs. Andrews by a plurality of four- 
teen. Mrs. Andrews will be the only wo- 
man on the board. 

The Free Press is right in saying that 
such elections as this will remove the im- 
pression that women do not care for the 
ballot. L &. 

————— + oo —__—__ 


OUR NEW YORK LETTER. 
NEw YorK, Sept. 16, 1891. 


Editors Woman’s Journal: 

Last week the Republican State Con- 
vention was held at Rochester, and Hon. 
J. Sloat Fassett was nominated for gover- 
nor, with John W. Vrooman for lieutenant- 
governor. 

Mr. Fassett is still a young man. His 
rapid political progress has been largely 
due to the fact that his wife was a mem- 
ber of the Crocker family of California, 
and her large fortane has been of great 
assistance to him in his career. 

Mr. Fassett has heen several times elected 


| to the State Senate, of which he has been 


an influential member almost from his 
first appearance ia the body. His record 
on our question is not very good. In 1884, 
when the roll was called on the municipal 
suffrage bill, he was absent from his 
place, and again in 1886 he did not respond 
to his name. In 1888, however, he did 
better; he said some words in favor of the 
measure, and answered aye on the roll 
call. In his speech accepting the nomina- 
tion for governor, however, the new candi- 
date entirely overlooked the claims of the 
women of the State to the right of suf- 
frage, and was indeed unnecessarily em- 
phatic in his indorsement of man’s rights 
and man’s supremacy. He said: 

The fundamental principles of the in- 
trinsic equality of every man in the eye of 
the law, and the supreme excellence of 
manhood suffrage for free men, I learne 
in my mother’s lap, and at my father’s 
knee. 

This is apparently a peremptory ¢=- 
clusion of all hopes of equality on the 
part of the women who form a majority 
of the inhabitants of the State he aspires 
to rule over. TheSenator’s recollections 
of his childhood are no doubt better thaD 
those of dnyone else, but we can scarcely 
believe that his mother ever really taught 
him any such lessons of masculine 8U- 
premacy, and there may have been times 
in his juvenile career when he was brought 
into close proximity with his mother’s 
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knee, in a manner that convinced him, at 
least for the moment, of the power of 
feminine supremacy. 

Mr. John W. Vrooman eerved for several 
terms as clerk of the Senate when the 
Republicans were in a majority. We found 
him always a most courteous friend, and 
in many ways he served our cause so far 
as lay in his power. 

The Democratic Convention is in session 
at Saratoga, as I write. The nominations 
will not be made in time to report them in 
this letter. Hon. Roswell P. Flower is 
talked of prominently as nominee for 
governor. Mr. Flower has beenalways an 
advocate of our cause, having voted for 
woman suffrage bills both in the State 
Legislature and in Congress. 

LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE, 
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REV. ANNA SHAW’S DATES. 





The engagements of the National Lec- 
turer for the next few weeks are as fol- 
lows: 


Sept. 22, Hornelisville, N. Y.; Sept. 23, State 
Fair, Rochester, N. Y.; Sept. 24, New Wilming- 
ton, Pa.; Sept. 25, Butler, Pa.; Sept. 26 and 27, 
Kent, O.; Sept. 28, Courtland, O.; Sept. 29, 
Geneva, O.; Sept. 30, Cambridgeboro’, Pa. ; Oct. 
1, Ashtabula, O.; Oct. 3and 4, West Farrington, 
O.; Oct. 8, Reed City, Mich.; Oct. 11, Detroit, 
Mich. 
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A CORRECTION. 


The subject of the paper to be given by 
Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, at the Woman’s 
Congress in Grand Rapids, Mich., will be 
‘Aliens in America,” instead of ‘Athens in 
America” as announced in the call. 

ISABEL HOWLAND, Sec. A. A. W. 
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IN MEMORIAM. 


GEORGE B. LORING. 


Died, on the 15tb inst, at his home in 
Salem, Mass., in the prime of life, after a 
brief illness, Hon. George B. Loring, in 
his sixty-fourth year. 

Dr. Loring had but recently returned 
from his mission as U.S. Minister to Por- 
tugal, and was preparing to take an active 
part in the fall campaign. He deserves | 
the kindly remembrance of suffragists for 
his twenty years’ brave and consistent 
advocacy of their cause. When president 
of the Massachusetts Senate, he left the 
chair and advocated the passage of a bill 
conferring municipal suffrage on women. 
He was ably seconded by the late Hon. 


commit:ee, and as a result of their joint 
efforts the bill passed the Senate, but 
was defeated in the House of Representa- 
tives. Dr. Loring was one of the original 
subscribers to the stock of THE WOMAN'S 
JOURNAL. Although he never took part 
in woman suffrage meetings, his voice and 
vote were always given in its favor. 

He was a practical and successful farm- 


| Throughout the country, Sept. 28 will 
| be observed by the Women’s Christian 


Temperance Union as Membership Cru- | 


sade Day. 
The Boston Globe cordially indorses the 


| appeal of Rey. Louis A. Banks for more | 
women on the advisory boards of public | 
institutions. There is certainly great need | 


| of them. 

Three hundred laundrywomen in 
coaches formed an interesting feature of 
the parade made by the Central Labor 
Federation in New York City, on Labor 
Day. 

Charles De Garmo, Ph. D., professor of 
philosophy and pedagogics in the Univer- 
sity of Illinois, has been elected president 
of Swarthmore College, Pa., and has ac- 
cepted. 

Dr. Ida C. Barnes, graduate of the Wo- 
man’s Medical College of Pennsylvania, 
and recently resident physician of the 
Woman’s Hospital of Philadelphia, has 
settled for practice in Topeka, Kan. 

Mrs. M. O. Stanton, treasurer of the 
Pacific Coast Woman’s Press Association, 
is to lecture on ‘‘Scientific Physiognomy” 
for the medical department of the Cali- 
fornia University, during the autumn. 

Aaron M. Powell, editor of the Philan- 
thropist, New York, will sail by the Teu- 
tonic, September 23, to attend, in Brussels, 
Belgium, the Sixth Triennial Congress of 
the International Federation for the Abo- 
lition of State Regulation of Vice. 

At the last meeting of the School Board 
of Malden, Mass., an unsuccessful attempt 
was made to reduce the salary of the sew- 

ing teacher to an inadequate amount. One- 
half the gentlemen of the board voted 
with the lady members against the re- 
duction. 

Rev. Anna H. Shaw will go to Michigan 
in the beginning of October, to be with 
her mother at Big Rapids upon her moth- 
er’s eighty-first birthday, (ct. 6. Miss 
Shaw will fill a number of appointments 
in Michigan and Ohio, and will be at the 
Woman's Congress at Grand Rapids. 


Kate B. Sherwood, of the Canton, U., 


man’s Relief Corps, was the president of 
the G. A. R. Press committee at the Na- 
tional Encampment at Detroit, and will 
furnish the official correspondenve to the 
National Tribune. 

At the Massachusetts Prohibition State 
Convention at Worcester, last week, Miss 
E. S. Gordon of the W. C. T. U., Mrs. E. 
Trask Hill, editor of the Woman’s Voice, 
and Mrs. Louisa Barton were invited to 
seats on the platform, the convention ris- 
ing during the progress of the ladies 
thither. 

Rev. Caroline J. Bartlett sailed from 
Liverpool Sept. 12, and expects to reach 
home in time to attend the Unitarian Con- 





er. As U. S. Commissioner of Agricul- 
ture, under Garfield and Arthur, he was | 
untiring in his efforts to promote that in- | 
terest. His manly presence and genial 
temperament endeared him to his friends. 


ference at Saratoga, N. Y., Sept. 21. She 
then goes to Kalamazoo, to take charge, 
for a time at least, of the church there, 
which has been left without a pastor by 
the resignation of Rev. Marion Murdock. 





In the many notices of his varied public 
services that have appeared in the da'ly | 
papers, his lifelong fidelity to the woman 
suffrage cause—a cause formerly unpop- | 
ular, and even now shunned by place- 
hunting politicilans—has had no recogni- 
tion. Yet it was the crowning honor of 
his political career. No presiding officer 
of the Massachusetts Legislature has ever 
done so much for the equal rights of 
women. H.B B. 


++ 
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NOTES AND NEWS. 
Wellesley College opened this week with 


The Woman’s Club of Des Moines, Ia., 
is preparing to give an authors’ carnival. 


An organization modelled after the IIli- 
nois Woman’s Alliance is talked of in 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


A fine portrait of James Russell Lowell, 
from a recent photograph, forms the front- 
ispiece of the September Writer, which is 
& Lowell memorial number. 

The Boston Women’s Educational and 
Industrial Union, at 264 Boylston Street, 
has opened a bureau for nurses in its Em- 
ployment Department. 

Mrs. Perry Mayo, of Battle Creek, 
Mich., is addressing Grange gatherings, 
farmers’ picnics, and Alliance meetings in 
her State. 

In the ninth ward of Cincinnati, Dr. 
Mary E. Donohue was elected a delegate 
to the county convention of the People’s 
party. This will bring up the question of 
the admission of women as delegates. 


The King’s Daughters in this city, 
Whose headquarters are at No. 6 Beacon 
Street, have an interesting column devoted 
— Special questions in the Woman’s 

Do not forget to register to vote for 
8chool committee. Oct. 1 is the last day 
on which women can apply to be assessed, 
and there is always a crowd at the end. 

ake your application now. 








The local papers of Goshen uad Middle- 
town, N. Y., all speak in high terms of 
Anna Dickinson’s oratory as shown in 
her lecture on ‘Joan d’Arc, the Maid of 
Orleans.” They assert that she has lost 
none of the force and fire of early days, 
that her appearance is that of perfect 
health, and that she shows no sign of 
mental alienation. 

El Monitor of Taos, New Mexico, of 
Sept. 3, announces the nomination of Sen- 
orita Lina Scheurich for principal of the 
public schools of Taos. The editor con- 
gratulates her upon her honorable pos- 
ition, and the native inhabitants upon 
having in her, a3 their representative, so 
efficient a preceptor. 

Miss Emily M. Coe, principal of the 
New York Normal Training School for 
Kindergarten Teachers, and editor of the 
American Kindergarten Magazine, has been 
giving lectures and demonstrations on 
kindergarten methods before the Rich- 
mond County Normal Institute at Atlanta, 
Ga. She holds a summer class in kinder- 
garten instruction every year at her home 
in East Orange, N. J. 

“By a will just probated,” reports the 
Troy, N. Y., Times, ‘‘Laura Mott, of South 
Hero, Grand Isle, Vt., gives nearly $50,- 
0% for the establishment of a home for 
destitute children, under the name of the 
Mott Home.” It is to be at South Hero, 
among the islands of Lake Champlain, 
and is to receive children under seven 
years old, who will be educated until they 
arrive at the age of eighteen years. 

Miss Watterson, of the editorial staff of 
the New York Sun, was given a reception 
by the Sorosis Club of Cleveland, O., a few 
days ago, previous to her marriage to Mr. 
Winfield Moody, of the New York Re- 
corder. Miss Watterson is a Cleveland 
girl of marked ability, who has been doing 
admirable newspaper work in New York. 
Several hundred friends were present at 
the reception, which was at the residence 


Democrat, and past president of the Wo- | 
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Miss E. D. Hanscom, whose address on 


Rights Convention is still remembered as 
one of the gems of that brilliant occasion, 
is doing some admirable editorial work on 
her father’s paper, the Lowell Times, be- 
sides contributing to many other periodi- 
cals. The younger generation of college 
women are more and more coming to the 
front, and doing honor to their training. 


The Clifton canning factory near Winns- 
borough, 8S. C., which was founded and 
established by the ladies of the town, is 
directed by one of their number, is opera- 
ted by their own hands in every detail 
of its varied work, except tending the 
boiler, and is a model, in every department, 
of neatness and carefulness in all the 
arrangements and methods for handling 
and preparing its products. So says the 
Charleston News. 


A Paris paper, Za Citoyenne, notes that 
for some time it was hoped that Missis- 
sippi, in revising its constitution, would 
give suffrage to women; but after discus- 
sion it was decided that ‘“‘every male in- 
habitant of the State, except idiots, luna- 
tics, felons, and Indians not taxed, shall 
have the right to vote.” LaCitoyenne says: 
| “By this vote, the State of Mississippi 
places its women in the sane rank with 
idiot, lunatics and wild Indians. We are 
not their compatriot, but we had formed 
a higher idea of American women.” 


An interesting social re-union of the 
graduates of the girls’ school of the Wo- 
man’s Union Missionary Society was lately 
held at Tokio, Japan. Many graduates of 
the last twenty years gathered in the rooms 
beautifully decorated with flowers, and 
enjoyed the refreshments, all provided 
by the girls. There were addresses and 
music, and a dialogue composed by four 
of the Japanese pupils. It was the first 
occasion of the kind in Japan, and was 
especially enjoyed by the teachers as in- 
dicating the increased independence and 
dignity of the Japanese women. 


A. G. Beecher, editor of the New Cru- 
sade, of Warren, Pa., thus defines his views 
on woman suffrage: ‘Every citizen of 
mature years and sound mind has the right 
to vote, and that right is inherent in cit- 
izenship. It is not a franchise conferred 
by man, but an inalienable natural right 
bestowed by the Creator without regard 
to race, nationality, sex or education. This 
fact makes political equality a question 
not of policy and expediency, but of right 
and justice, and those who strive for it 
should know and realize this truth, and 
draw from it enthusiasm and strength 
they can in no other way acquire.” 


In a paper on Paysical Education, read 
before the Medical and Chirurgical Faculty 
of the State of Maryland, Dr. Edward M. 
Schaeffer, of Baltimore, said: ‘If, among 
other fallacies which are constantly being 
exploded as to what women can and can- 
not do, in both the physical and mental 
realm, should be added the belief that her 
attractiveness is in any way enchanced, 
or her comfort and elegance maintaincd, 
by wearing the inane, inartistic and often 
indelicate corset. then the gymnasium will 
readily have accomplished a feat hitherto 
denied to the most vigorous philippics of 
the medical profession.” 


The Massachusetts Woman’s Christian 
Temperance Union now has its headquar- 
ters in new and pleasant rooms at 171 
Tremont Street, and extends a cordial 
invitation to the White Ribbon women 
throughout the State, and their gentlemen 
friends, to a ‘‘House-Warming,” Sept. 22, 
from 3 to 5 P.M. The hour from 3 to.4 
willl be devoted to reminiscences. Brief 
addresses are expected. Let all go pre- 
pared to make two minute speeches. Then 
there will follow a “‘iove feast” and)}‘'flow 
of soul.”” Mrs. A. J. Gordon will conduct 
the devotional exercises, and Mrs. Liver- 
more and Mrs.Amelia Thorp, of Cambridge, 
will give addresses. 
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GiosejTucatre.—‘The Power of the Press,” 
which has made an immense popular success at 
the Globe Theatre, and attracted large audiences, 
will be repeated there for another week. Ths 


‘*Boston University” at the Fortieth Anni- 
versary of the first National Woman's 


AUTUMN 1891. 


Wy Grand Opening 


—OF THE-} 


Cloak Season 


—. 


SPRINGER BROS 


Popular Cloak Establishment, 
500 Washington Street, 


Corner Bedford, Boston. 








Rerresx yourself with the hot or cold drinks 
at Miss Fisk’s, 44 Temple Place. They are the 
most delicious of any in the city. 





KIDDER, PEABODY & CO, 


BANKERS, 


113 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass., 
Issue Mercantile and Travellers’ 
Credits, available in all parts of 
the world, through Messrs. 


Baring Brothers & Co., Limited, 
LONDON, 
And their Correspondents. 


Buy and sell Foreign Exchanges 
and Telegraphic Transfers on Europe, 
California and the British Provinces. 

Stock and Bond orders executed in 
Boston, New York and Philadelphia. 

Choice 


sale. 


Investment Securities for 











AMUSEMENTS. 


CLOBE THEATRE. 


Mr. JoHN STETSON, Proprietor and Manager. 








Commencing Monday, Sept. 21. 


POSITIVELY THE LAST WEEK. 


— THE — 


Great Spectacular Drama, 


“The Power of the Press,” 
BY AUGUSTUS PITOU and GEORGE H. JESSUP. 


BEST SEATS ONE DOLLAR. 
Others 75, 50, and 25 cents. 
Evenings at 8. MATINEES Wednesday and Satur- 
day at 2 o'clock. 








Next Week —MLLE. RuEA in her new play— 





“JUDITH.” 
HOLLIS itive. 
ISAAC B. RICH. ...... Proprietor and Manager. 


Monday, Sept, 21, 


ONE WEEK ONLY,— WM. H. 


CRAN & 


FAREWELL ENGAGEMENT 
In the Great American Comedy, 


THE SENATOR. 


Evenings at 7.45. Regular Wednesday and Satur 
day MATINEES at 2. 


Week Sept. 28—ROSE COGHLAN in 
“DOROTHY’S DILEMMA.” 


GLOVES 


——FOR-—— 


WEDDINGS, 
RECEPTIONS, 


TRAVELLING, 
IN ALL THE NEW COLORS AND STYLES, 


——\ 


Miss M. F. Fisk’s, 


44 Temple Place. 














Modern Piano Music. 
Vocal Technics, and the 
German Songs 


Carlyle Petersilea’s Music School, 


(ESTABLISHED 1871.) 


STEINERT HALL, Boylston and Tremont Sts., BOSTON, Mass. 


Scientific and Artistic Methods of Instruction. 

All lessons given by Mr. Petersilea Zersonally, 

Tuition payable in advance. 

Concerts, Analyses, and Lectures /ree to all pupils. 
Lessons given, also, during the Summer months. , 

Piano Technics, and the Art of Playing Ancient and 


Art of Singing English and 








liberal musical education in itself. 


Piano-forte. For SaLe aT ALL Music Stores. 


PIANO-PLAYING, GENERAL MUSICAL INSTRUCTION FROM 
BEGINNING TO END. By Carlyle Petersilea. Price 75 Cts. 
Louis H. Ross & Co., 32 West St-, Boston, Mass., Gen’l Agents. 


A book containing information of inestimable value to the Teacher or Student of Music. A 
L Among its salient features are: Pauer’s History of Music and 
Musicians; Steinert’s History of the Origin and Evolution of the Piano-forte; The Virgil Practice 
Clavier, and its wonderful aid in facilitating the Art of Piano-Playing; A Musical Dictionary, etc., 
etc. Also, a Graded List of Pieces and Studies, and a Synopsis of Franz Petersilea’s System for the 





SALE BY ALL Book DFALERs. 


ERNST VON HIMMEL’S BOOKS. 
(CARLYLE PETERSILEA) 

“THE DISCOVERED COUNTRY.” . 

*“OCEANIDES.” A Psychical Novel. . 


These extraordinary books are receiving the most earnest consideration and warmest com- 
mendation from men and women of the highest cultivation and most advanced thought. For 


Cloth, $1.00; Paper, 50 Cents. 
Cloth, $1.25; Paper, 50 Cents. 


COLBY & RICH, 9 Bosworth St., Boston, Mass., GENERAL AGENTS. 
Or at CARLYLE PETERSILEA’S MUSIC SCHOOL. 





THE 





Pat. Feb. 15, 1876. 


desirable grace of motion possible only with perfect respiration gained 
For singers, actres.es, teachers, or — of elocution or deen exercise, or equestrians or invalids, 


velopment. 


for every girl or woman, the Flynt wa 








of C. W. Loomis, 968 Prospect Street. The 
house was beautifully decorated. 






present engagement is one of the most successfal 
that the company has ever had. 


st is unequalled. 
mail satisfactorily, are constantly blessing the inventor. . 
4%- Our “Manual,” containing 48 pages of reading matter relating to the subject of Hygienic Modes 
of Under-dressing, SENT FREE to any physician or lady on application to 


Mrs. 0. P. FLYNT, 319 Columbus Ave., Boston, Mass. 


FLYNT WAIST or TRUE CORSET. 


No. 1 represents a Bi-oodind garment. No. 2, a low-necked one 
which admits of being 


ligh in the back and low front. No. 3 is to 


illustrate our mode of adjusting the ‘‘Flynt Hose Support” each side 
of the hip; also, the most correct way to apply the waist-bands for 
the drawers, under and outside petticoats and dress skirts. 
shows the Flynt Extension and b 
mothers. No. 5, the Misses’ Waist, with Hose Supports attached. 
No. 6, how we dress very little people. 
warp threads of the fabrics cross at right angles in the back, there- 
by ensuring in every waist the most successful Shoulder Brace 
ever constructed. 

It is universally indorsed by eminent physicians as the most 
Scientific Waist or Corset known. 


No.4 
Nursing Waist, appreciated 


No. 7 illustrates how the 


FLYNT WAIST 


is the only garment manufactured where the material of which it is 
made is shrunk before cut, the only one which in its natural con- 
struction contains a 


SHOULDER BRACE 


which supports the bust from the shoulders, and (so essential to lar, 
girls or women) thereby overcomes the objectionable abdominal 
The Flynt Waist, fitting superbly, permits that most 


by freedom from compression. 


ousands of ladies, whom we have fitted by 


Columbus Avenue cars pass the house from all depots. 
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For the Woman’s Journal. 


“GET YE UP INTO A HIGH MOUNTAIN.” | 


BY H. P. KIMBALL. 


Rise to the heights, O being! 
pray, 

Think not to feed such hunger in this moor. 

Death rides astride its gross air-motes impure. 

What though upon it light and shadow play, 

Color is ripe the eye’s thirst to allay, 

Texture and form the craving touch allure ? 

Rise to the heights to know what shall endure: 

See Death on line and hue his finger lay ! 


Wouldst thou 


What though the dwellers on the moor shout, | 


“Fool! 

To watch those shifting clouds, breathe that 
white air, 

And think thou livest!’’ To them this answer's 
best : 


“The clouds shift, but revealing God's foot-stool ; 
I watch them shift, that I may kill despair, 
Bred in me down there in your earthy nest.” 
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For the Woman’s Journal, 
STAR-READING. 


BY MARCIA M. SELMAN, 


In life’s vast firmament, whose central] sun 
Is Love, compelling worlds to own his sway, 
Unnumbered planets hold their whirling way ; 
There Duty on her daily round doth run, 
Whom Comfort, Thrift, Enjoyment, linked as 
one, 
Her constant satellites, attend, obey. 
There lawless Pleasure’s meteoric ray 
In sudden night expires. There Joy, outdone 
In flight by Grief, slow sets, eclipsed ; there burns 
The morning star of Hope immortally ; 
There Faith her lustrous beacon nightly turns 
Upon Doubt’s troubled waters. Grand and free, 
Sits Aspiration in far realms alone, 
Fixed like the polar star, upon her throne. 
Marblehead, Mass. 
~7~7ee 


WOMEN WHO SIT AT EASE. 


I know a lady in this land 

Who carries a Chinese fan in her hand; 
But in her heart does she carry a thought 
Of her Chinese sister who carefully wrought 
The dainty, delicate, silken toy 

For her to admire and to enjoy ? 





To shield my lady from chilling draught 
Is a Japanese screen of curious craft. 
She takes the comfort its presence gives, 
But in her heart not one thought li ves, 
Not even one little thought—ah me !— 
For the comfortless homes that lie over the 
ag! 
ons — Woman's Work for Woman. 
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MY SWEETHEART. 





BY IDA MAY DAVIS. 


You have seen the flushing of the skies in morn, 
Foretaste of glories yet unborn, 

Whose birth the angels sing the while; 

That is her smile. 


You have seen the moonlight on the waters rest, 
The radiance of its silver breast 

Grow clearer than the gleam of lance; 

That is her glance. 


You have heard the ripples from the fountain’s 
thrvat 

In purling songs of gladness float, 

While lily-lips the bubbles quaff; 

That is her laugh. 


You have heard soft tones of music in the night, 
Whose strains of liquid pleasure might 

Call back lost joy at one swift touch ;; 

Her voice is such. 


You have seen the dewdrop in the rose’s fold, 
A diamond tear on leaf of gold, 

A splendor of its own, apart; 

That is her heart. 


You have seen the flight of bird on steady wing, 
With swift, straight course, unfaltering 

From sea below to sun above; 

That is her love. 


You have seen the white snow fill the crocus-cup, 
And April’s fresh breath lift it up 

To clouds that o’er the mountains roll— 

Like to her soul. 





For the Woman’s Journal. 
A TRUE STORY. 
BY MRS CARRIE LANE CHAPMAN. 


Li Po Ton was a little Chinese maiden, 
born in the inland province of Hupeh, in 
far-away China. > 

Her earliest recollection was of sitting, 
with her little twin brother, Chin Wah, in 
her grandfather's sunny garden, which 
ran close down to the big, blue Han River, 
and watching the boats of every imagina- 
ble color and size, as they floated down to 
the great Yangtse Kiang. The little maid- 
en’s grandfather, Chin Wah Ton, was 
known as a rich man in those parts. He 
had two great rice flelds, a tobacco planta- 
tion, an orchard of cherries, and a com- 
fortable house, on the roof of which was a 
most wonderful garden, full of fat cab- 
bages and fresh-emelling leeks. He was a 
man of much influence, and many came to 
seek his advice and instructions. At one 
time he had been a kuan, and ever since 
had carried an added prestige and dignity. 
His learning and piety were famed all 
through the province, even so far away as 
the great city of Wuchang, where he made 
a journey in his richly-uphoistered palan- 
quin twice every year, to sell the mer- 
chants there the products of his lands. 

In one particular only had he ever been 
unfortunate. He had three wives and 











many children; but, despite his piety, the 
children had all been girls, save one. Chin 
Wah Ton hated girls, and his whole affec- 
tion was lavished upon this son. Upon 
him would depend not only the responsi- 
bility of maintaining the family name, but 
the more important duty of performing 
those annual ceremonials at the grave of 
his father, through which aid alone the 
soul of Chin Wah might hope to rest in 
peace. 

The son grew and prospered; but alas! 
when he had been married but three years, 
he fell sick and died. The grief of the fa- 
ther was piteous to see; but in the midst 
of his sorrow there was one hope. The 
son had himself had a son, the little twin 
brother of Li Po Ton, who had been named 
after his grandfather, Chin Wah Ton. So 
it came about that the little Chin Wah be- 
came the light and joy of his grandfather’s 
eyes—his one hope and happiness. 

Two more contented children would be 
hard to find than these little twins of 
Hupeh. All the long, sunny days they 
flitted about like gay butterflies among the 
garden plants; now picking up the red 
cherries which had fallen from the big 
trees; now salling in a tub their little toy 
boats, all covered with bright streamers, 
exactly like those they saw on the great 
river; and now climbing to the roof-top 
to look at the wonderful garden. To be 
sure, when one of the brilliant butterflies 
sailed temptingly through the air, and 
Chin Wah rushed after it in gay pursuit, 
little Li Po Ton was left far behind in the 
chase, for her poor bound feet refused to 
carry her, and when she tried to run, they 
ached piteously. There were many other 
games in which she found herself dis- 
tanced, but little Chin Wah «as patient 
and good, and she was happy—innocent, 
sweet lit-le Li Po Ton! Yet there was 
another grief which sometimes sent a 
quick, sharp pain through her little child- 
heart; for she had not been slow to notice 
that her grandfather, the great Chin Wah, 
had plenty of caresses and words of affec- 
tion for her twin brother, but paid no more 
attention to her than if she had been one 
of the cabbages in his garden. Why was 
it so? We shall see. 

One day she missed little Chin Wah, and 
although she hunted all through the gar- 
den, he was nowhere to befound. At last 
he came rurring out of the house, his eyes 
shining and his face all aglow with excite- 
ment; but when he saw Li Po Ton stand- 


| ing pleased and glad, in the shadow of a 


rose bush, he drew himself up into an af- 
fected attitude of superiority, and looked 
scornfully at her. 

“Oh, ho!” he exclaimed. “I can’t play 
with you any more. I have just had my 
first lesson in reading, and a man is com- 
ing every day to teach me more. I am 
going to be a great man, like grandfather, 
and ride in a palanquin; but you can’t 
learn to read. Grandfather said so. You 
are a girl.” 

Poor little maid! For the first time she 
saw the barrier between them. The next 
day, when she cautiously peeped through 
the door, and saw Chin Wah standing, 
straight and proud, before a strange man, 
who was showing him curious figures on a 
strip of red paper, she seemed to realize at 
once that the happy playtime had gone 
forever. If there had been any hope left 
in her mind that the good times might re- 
turn, it was effectually dispelled when, a 
little later, on the day of the great annual 
festival, she saw little Chin Wah ready to 
go with his grandfather to see the cere- 
monies. Little girls, and big ones, too, 
for that matter, always staid at home; but 
it was a grand gala day for the boys. After 
the manner of his countrymen, Chin Wah 
was clad in a suit entirely new. Very 
wonderful, Li Po Ton thoughtit. Indeed, 
with his wide trowsers of bright green 
silk, his tunic of blue brocade, bound with 
white silk and covered with gold embroid- 
ery, his purple embroidered shoes, and the 
long skeins of red silk braided into his 
black queue, Chin Wah did cut a most re- 
markable figure, and looked very like one 
of the pretty butterflies he was fond of 
chasing. He caught sight of his little sis- 
ter, and threw her another of his scornful 
glances. It was then she knew the bar- 
rier between them could never be crossed. 

After that she passed her t'me curled up 
on a cushion by her mother’s side, learn- 
ing to sew and to embroider. Her only 
pleasure was the hour she walked in the 
garden. Although she had no companion, 
and her poor feet could only hobble, yet 
the bright skies, the familiar blue river 
and the old cherry trees were restful to her 
sight, and filled her mind with something 
akin to peace and contentment. 

One day, when she was twelve years 
old, her grandfather sent for her. She 
found him sitting cross-legged on the floor, 
opposite a strange man, who wore the 
most wonderful queue she had ever seen, 
As he sat on his cushion, it lay on the floor 
like a great snake, and seemed to reach 
half across the room. Both were smoking 
long pipes, and neither seemed to see her 
as she entered. She stood before them 








motionless and with downcast eyes. With- 
out speaking, Chin Wah motioned her to 
stand nearer his guest. She could not tell 
why, but somehow this stranger, with his 
flerce black eye’, filled her with terror, 
and she felt that his presence boded her no 
good. Cold chills ran up and down her 
back as he tapped her on the head, exam- 
ined her feet, felt of her arms, shoulders 
and legs. 

‘*Pretty girl; good girl,” grunted Chin 
Wah. 

Indeed, she was a pretty sight, with 
her plump pink cheeks, soft black eyes, 
and delicate mouth, filled with sharp, white 
teeth; but she had never heard this before. 

“Ugh!” exclaimed the stranger, ‘‘no 
good; too fat; too little.” 

With another gesture from Chin Wah, 
Li Po Ton was sent from the room. What 
could it mean, this new mystery? She ran 
straight to her mother, and told her what 
had happened. But the mother knew noth- 
ing. She could gaess, however. She knew 
how Chin Wah hated girls. She was famil- 
iar with his grasping dispositioa, and had 
heard his grumblings when he paid the 
marriage portion of each of his many 
daughters. It was not unlikely he thought 
to gain something from his granddaughter, 
whom he had always treated with con- 
tempt. Gently as she could, she told the 
maiden what she feared it might mean; 
and together they wept. Disentangling 
herself from her mother’s arms, Li Po 
crept back to the door of the reception- 
room, and cautiously peeped within. The 
stranger was counting out a handful of 
money, and, as he did so, muttering be- 


tween the puffs of his long pipe, ‘*Too- 


much, too much!" With her heart filled 
with terror, Li Po Ton flew back to her 
mother, and fell at her feet in a spasm of 
agonized weeping. 

Soon Chin Wah called her again, and 
bidding her say good-bye to her mother, 
told her she was to goaway with the stran- 
ger. Chinese children, of both sexes, are 
taught filial respect and obedience to a re- 
markable degree; and Li Po Ton had no 
thought to question whither she was go- 
ing, or why. With a dull, heavy pain in 
her heart, she was placed in the palanquin 
by the side of the strange man. All day 
long they travelled, and the little girl sat 
as still as a mouse, speaking not a word. 
At night they went on board a boat. Li 
Po was put into a bunk, where, with her 
head buried in the blankets, she quietly 
cried herself to sleep. In a day or two 
they came in sight of a great city; and the 
noise and confusion, so new to her, ab- 
stracted her attention to the exclusion of 
her own misery. Then they were carried 
to the biggest ship she had ever seen, and 
she was put to bed in a berth, several feet 
from the floor. Allaround her were other 
passengers, and not a few girls near her 
own age, who seemed also to belong to 
the stranger. With these she might have 
found companionship; but soon the rock- 
ing of the ship sent them all to bed, and 
the dreadful sea-sickness made her forget 
all else. The time seemed interminable, 
with no one to comfort or say one word of 
cheer. She wondered in vain to what 
strange land she might be going, for the 
stranger gua’dian had never seen fit to 
give her any information as to her destina- 
tion. Had she known how to pray, she 
would have prayed for death. As it was, 
she looked through the round port-hole 
windows at the rolling, foam-capped 
waves, and longed to bury all her sor-ows 
beneath them forever. 

Well might she make this wish, for Li 
Po Ton was a slave. 

At last they came to land, and she was 
led down the gang-plank into a great 
crowd of shouting, noisy people. Some 
men, with a strange dress of blue cloth and 
brass buttons, hustled her away into a 
dark, gloomy room, where there were 
many Chinamen and a few Chinese girls. 
There they stood, glancing timidly about 
them, with the same hunted look in their 
faces that she felt must be in her own. 
She longed to speak to them ; perhaps they 
could tell her where they were; but she 
saw the the fierce eyes of the stranger 
upon her, and she dared not. 

There was a great deal of talking in a 
strange language, a great many questions 
asked and answered, a showing of white 
tickets—all a mystery to her. Then she 
was hurried again into the street, and, 
with all the other girls, was seated in a 
queer vehicle, which whizzed along the 
streets. and stopped for people to get on 
and off. It all interested, but it terrified 
her. At last they got off the car, the 
stranger leading, or rather driving them 
down a dark, narrow alley. Here she felt 
more at home, for the people were her own 
countrymen, although they stared at them 
in an uncomfor’able manner. The stranger 
led them into a long, low room, already 
crowded with Chinamen. Nosooner were 
they inside than a big, fat man, whom the 
others called Wah Lee, shouted: ‘*Which 
is my girl?” 

‘‘This is the girl [ bought for you,” said 
the stranger, as he pointed to Li Po Ton. 
‘*Three hundred dollars is her price.” 














After a thorough examination of her 
person, which satisfied him that she was 
sound and a good bargain, Wah Lee 
counted out the gold, and taking the little 
girl by the hand, led her down the street. 

Through alley after alley they passed, 
until they came to the door of a little 
tumble-down, dark-looking building. Wah 
Lee opened the door and thrust her inside, 
locking the door after her. 

Here there were other women, her own 
China women. They came and took her 
by the hand, patted her on the back, 
smoothed her cheek, and looked into her 
eyes with sympathy. There were young 
girls like herself, and there was one wo- 
man who made her think of her own moth- 
er. The room was low and narrow. Bunks 
rested against the wallon oneside. There 
was just roon for three bunks from floor 
to ceiling, and just room for two tiers 
placed end toend. There were six bunks 
and six women. Between the bunks and 
the opposite wall was a space about three 
feet in width. The only furniture was six 
blue-painted wooden stools. There was a 
door, and one tiny square window, se- 
curely cross-barred with iron, like the 
windows of a penitentiary. It was no 
pleasure to look out at this window, for 
there was nothing but the dark alley to 
look into, enlivened only by an occasional 
passing Chinaman. As there passers-by 
never failed to stare through the iron bars 
to grin at them, there was no particular 
need of peering out for the sake of seeing 


them. 
In response to the queries of these new 


friends, Li Po Ton related all the details 
of her journey, described her home and 
early life, and then plied them with the 
eager questions which for so long a time 
had been uppermost in her mind. ‘Why 
are we here? Wha; does it a 1 mean?” 
The women looked from one to another, 
and hesitated. Just then, Wah Lee 
brought in their supper of boiled cabbage 
and rice. Li Po Ton was hungry, and ate 
heartily. When her appetite was satisfied, 
the new master bade her climb to the top 
berth. Soon she was sleeping the sleep of 
the innocent, so sweetly and so soundly 
that whatever may have transpired in the 
little room that night, she Knew nothing 


of it. 
After breakfast the next morning, the 


master locked the door as usual, and went 
away. Seated upon their wooden stools 
again, there was nothing to do but talk. 
Little by little, the women acquainted the 
new-comer with her fate. They told her 
she would not be permitted to rest a 1other 
night. 

‘*But,” she said, ‘‘can we not run away?” 

‘Run away?” one of the women re- 
plied. ‘*'The door is always locked; and 
there is no place to go to. Besides, the 
master told us once of a woman who ran 
away, and when they found her they 
boiled her alive in hot lard.” 

All day the little maid sat stupefied with 
horror. 

Li Po Ton was one of the twelve hun- 
dred Chinese women slaves in the city of 
San Francisco. After supper that night, 
Wah Lee bade her go to bed again, and she 
climbed up to her berth. Soon he returned, 
bringing with hima group of men. One 
placed a piece of money in his hand, ard 
wis bidden to climb up to her berth. 
When he had gone, another came, and then 
another, until the poor girl had fainted. 
Night after night the experience was 
repeated. Sometimes she screamed; but 
Wah Lee only bound her mouth, and gave 
her no breakfast. And this was in the 
land that boasts liberty to be the inalien- 
ale right of every individaal. 

Many weeks passed. The pink faded 
from her cheek. Her eyes had grown 
heavy and dull,and dark circles surrounded 
them. Wah Lee observed the change,and 
bade her eat more rice and cabbage. 

One night, at a late hour, the room was 
deserted. Her sisters in misery were 
asleep. She could hear their heavy 
breathing. Wah Lee had gone, leaving 
the door slightly ajar. It had never hap- 
pened before. Hastily slipping on her 
tunic, ani bunching up the blankets ‘o 
look as if they covered her sleeping form, 
the climbed down to the floor. Outsiie, 
all was blackness, but voices could be 
beard at one end of the alley. Closing 
the door behind her, she stepped into the 
street, and in the shadow hurried away. 
On she went, she knew not and cared not 
where. Once her heart stood still, ania 
memory of the woman who had been 
boiled in lard flitted across her mind, as 
she found herself cl »se «0 a group of China- 
men; but she slunk back into a dark cor- 
ner and held her breath. They passed 
by; and as fas: as her poor, deformed feet 
could carry her, she hurried on. Where 
could she go? What could she do? If 
only there might be some little dark cor- 
ner, some forgotten spot, where no human 
being would ever look. she would hide 
there. To starve in peace was the boon 
she craved. 

The darkness was lifting, and it would 
soon be morning. Not a moment must be 
lost. With feet racked with pain she 











turned a corner, and entered what seemed 
to be another dark alley. Hurrying on, 
she -stumbled and fell prostrate to the 
ground. It was some time before she 
could rise, and when she did so the gray 
dawn of the coming day enabled her to 
see her surroundings. It was a rough 
enclosure, filled with all sorts of debris. 
Sitting on the ground, she spied a little 
hole which seemed to invite her to eater. 
This might do. Creeping on her hands 
and knees, she crawled inside. It was an 
angle made by a hogshead, the fence, and 
two ash-barrels. A wide board partially 
covered the opening through which she 
had crawled. She placed it so that the 
opening was entirely concealed. Oh, if 
she could only know she wa: safe! She 
unbound her aching feet, and rubbed them 
smartly with her hands, until they felt 
relieved. Then, lying down on the ground, 
with a block for a pillow, she fell asleep. 

She was aroused once by voices near 
her hiding-place. Nota breath or move- 
ment betrayed her. How still she was, 
her eyes starting from her head, her cheek 
paled with fright! Poor hunted thing! 
Then voices came again. This time they 
had been preceded by the rumbling of a 
big wagon. It was the scavenger who 
had come to carry away the ashes. The 
barrels were moved. She was discovered, 
lying there with her face buried io her 
hands. She had fainted. 

When she recovered consciousness, she 
was lying in a clean, white bed, and a 
kindly-faced woman was bending anx- 
fously over her. Fortunately, her feet had 
led her to the very door of the ‘*Home for 
the Friendless”; and if ever there was a 
creature who needed such prote-tion, it 
was little Li Po Ton. The woman at her 
side was Mrs. Miller, the matr»n. Bet 
the little Chinese girl was afraid of Amer- 
icans. She had suffered so cruelly in their 
land, she thought they mast all be wicked. 
She turned her face away, and wept bit- 
terly. Food was brought, but she would 
not eat. 

An interpreter was sent for, a German, 
who had lived many years in China, and 
who was renowned among tourists as the 
best guide to the Chinese quarters in the 
city. He was supposed to know every 
Chinaman and China woman in ‘Frisco; 
but Li Po Ton was a new-comer, and he 
did not know her. It was a long time 
before she would place confidence enough 
in his friendship to tell him anything; but 
at last, in response to his kind and gentle 
questions, she told him the story of her 
life. Every word was translated to Mrs. 
Miller, and Li Po Ton was assured she 
should have every care, and need suffer no 
fear of Wah Lee. 

Somebow, a knowledge of her presence 
there leaked out. The Chinese master 
heard the rumor, and speedily a writ of 
habeas corpus was issued to command Mrs. 
Miller to produce her charge in court the 
next morning. Here was adilemma. A 
lawyer was consulted, but he could offer 
lit le consolation. Wah Lee, he said, 
would probably bring Chinese friends 
enough to prove that the girl was his wife, 
and the court would give her back to him. 

The interpreter was sent for again, and, 
as gently as possible, Mrs. Miller tried to 
explain the court, and the law, and the 
possible outcome. But what did Li Po 
Ton know of American courts and habeas 
corpus acts? She understood nothing of 
what was said, except that she would see 
Wah Lee the aext day, and perhaps would 
have to go away with him again. She ate 
no supper, and went to bed at an early 
hour. Before retiring, the matron stepped 
into her room. She seemed to be sleeping 
soundly. The next morning she looked at 
her again. Something strange in her ap- 
pearance made her touch the girl’s cheek. 
It was cold. She turned down the blank- 
ets. The bed was saturated with blood, 
and a pen-knife, belonging to the matron, 
was plunged into her heart. Poor, hunted, 
wronged Li Po Ton! She had at last 
found liberty in death. 


+ 
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WOMAN’S DAY AT IOWA STATE FAI&. 


Des Mores, IA., SEPT. 7, 1891. 
Editors Woman’s Journal: 

Woman’s Day at the Iowa State Fair 
was a complete success. More people 
were on the ground that day than on any 
one day in the Fair’s previous history- 

Gov. Gue presided at a called meeting 
for woman suffrage, and Pres. Head, of 
the State Agricultural Society, gave ® 
address of welcome to the fine audience 
as suffragists, defining his own position 
clearly as that of one who would vote for 
equal suffrage should he be in the Legit 
lature. The audience was held inter 
ested and undiminished throughout the able 
speeches made by Mrs. Carrie Lane Chap 
man and Mrs. Margaret W. Campbell, not 
withstanding that threatening rain and 
chilly air were untoward accomparfiments 
to the open-air meeting. 

At the Suffrage Cottage, on the lows 
State Fair grounds, 1,945 names were reg: 
istered during Fair week to a petition to 
the next Legislature, praying for ed 
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rights to all citizens irrespective of sex— 
about 600 more than ever before registered. 
The increase of interest in, and under- 
standing of, what our work implied, was 
plainly perceptible to those who year after 
year have labored at the cottage in this, 
the great cause of humanity; and espec- 
ially did the number of bright young men 
who not only signed the petition with a 
few words of hearty endorsement, but 
tried to induce their companions to sign, 
strengthen our hands and warm our hearts 
with hope. C. HOLT FLINT. 
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A CORRECTION. 





PITTsBURG, Pa , SEPT , 1891. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

Returning from my summer sojourn in 
New England, [ learn that owing to some 
misunderstanding at the Convention of 
Clubs at Orange, I was reported as founder 
of the Woman’s Clab of Pittsburg, instead 
of ex-president. Please make the cor- 
rection in your journal. The Woman’s 
Club of Pittsburg was founded by Mrs. 
Helen P. Jenkins, now of Detroit, Michi- 
gan. I have been president of this club 
for several years,—at present am first vice 
president. Mrs. G. H. TAYLOR. 
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CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


FROGS AT SCHOOL. 





BY GEORGE COOPER. 





Twenty froggies went to schoo! 
Down beside a rushy pool ; 
Twenty little coats of green, 
Twenty v: sts, all white and clean. 
‘*We must be in time,”’ said they ; 
‘First we study, then we play ; 
That is how we keep the rule 
When we froggies go to school.”’ 


Master Bullfrog, grave and stern, 
Called the classes in their turn; 
Taught them how to nobly strive, 
Likewise how to leap and dive; 

From his seat upon the log, 

Showed them how to say ‘‘Ker chog!"’ 
Also how to dodge a blow 

From the sticks which bad boys throw. 


Twenty froggies grew up fast; 
Bullfrogs they became at last; 
Not one dunce among thg lot, 
Not one lesson they forgot; 
Polished in a high degree, 

As each froggie ought to be, 
Now they sit on other logs 
Teaching other little frogs. 
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A BIRD AND A SNAKE. 


On the island of Java grows a tree, the 
leaves of which are said to be a deadly 
poison to all venomous reptiles. The 
smell of the leaf is so offensive to the 
whole snake family that if they come 
near the plant in their travels, they imme- 
diately turn about and take an opposite 
direction. | 

A traveller on the island noticed, one 
day, a peculiar fluttering and cry of dis- 
tress from a bird high above his head. 
Looking up, he saw a mother-bird hover- 
ing round a nest of little ones in such a 
frightened and perplexed way as to cause 
him to stop and examine into the trouble. 
Going around to the other side of the tree, 
he found a large snake climbing slowly 
up the tree in the direction of the little 
nest. 

It was beyond his reach; and, since 
he could not help the little feathered 
songster by dealing a death-blow to the 
snake, he sat down to see the result of the 
attack. Soon the piteous cry of the bird 
ceased, and he thought, ‘‘Can it be possi- 
ble she has left her young to their fate, 
and has flown away to seek her own 
safety?” 

No; for again he heard a fluttering of 
wings, and looking up, saw her fly into 
the tree with a large leaf from this tree of 
snake poison, and carefully spread it over 
her little ones. Then, alighting on a 
branch high above her nest, she quietly 
watched the approach of herenemy. His 
ugly, writhing body crept slowly along, 
nearer and still nearer, until within a foot 
of the nest; then, just as he opened his 
mouth to take in his dainty little break- 
fast, down he went to the ground as sud- 
denly as though a bullet had gone through 
his head, and hurried off into the jungle 
beyond. 

The little birds were unharmed; and, as 
the mother-bird flew down and spread her 
wings over them, the poison-leaf—poison 


force of the words, ‘*Are not two sparrows 
sold for a farthing? yet not one of them 
shall fall to the ground without your 
Father.” For who but He who made the 
dear little birds, could have told this one 
the power there was in this leaf?—Good 
Words. 





HUMOROUS. 


Lady—How nice it is to have a brother, 
as you have, Flossie! I suppose he always 
takes your part, doesn’t he? Flossie— 
Yes’m, when the pie is passed.—Burling- 
ton Free Press. 

Watts—I don’t approve of this idea of 
burying every eminent ciiizen with a brass 
band. Potts—It would not be so bad, 
though, if they’d bury a brass band with 
each eminent citizen. 

A popular soprano is said to have a 
voice of fine timbre, a willowy figure, 
cherry lips, chestnut hair, and hazel eyes. 
She must have been raised in the lumber 
region.—Norristown Herald. 


Said a very old lady, in a penitential 
mood induced by illness, ‘I’ve been a 
great sinner for more than eighty years, 
and didn’t knowit. ‘Deland!’ exclaimed 
an old colored woman who bad lived with 
her for years, *‘I knowed it all de time!” 


Fair maiden (a summer boarder)—How 
savagely that cow looks at me! Farmer 
H.—it’s your red parasol. Fair maiden— 
Dear me! I knew it was a little out of 
fashion, but I didn’t suppose a country 
cow would notice it. 


An eye to business: Zaura—What a 
clever girl Jennie is! She had sixty- 
seven offers of marriage within a week 
after:she left college. Clara—Indeed! 
And she is not very good-looking. Laura 
—No; but the subject of the essay she 
read at her graduation was ‘‘How to Keep 
Hou-ze on Twelve Dollars a Week.” 


THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL: BOSTON, SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 19, 1891. 


COMBINATION OFFER 
TO WOMAN SUFFRAGE CLUBS. 


For ten new subscribers to the WOMAN'S 
JOURNAL and fifteen dollars in cash, we 
will also send as premiums ten yearly sub- 
scriptions to the Woman's Column, with 
one copy of ‘‘Bryce’s Aiaerican Common- 
wealth,” in two volumes, to the friend 
| who gets up the club. 








| MEDICAL REGISTER. 





The only Regular Medical College in New 
England that ADMITS BOTH SEXES. 


COLLECE OF 


PHYSICIANS and SURGEONS 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Next Term commences Oct. 7th, 1891. 
Circular or Catalogue. 


Pror. CHARLES P. THAYER, M. D., Registrar, 
74 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 


Send fora 





| WARTH MORE COLLEGE, SWARTHMORE, Ps. 

Opens 9th month, 9th, 1890. Thirty minutes from 

Broud St. Station, Phila. Under care of Friende. 

Full college courses for both sexes, leading to Classi. 

cal, Engineering, Scientific and Literary degrees. 
Healthful location, extensive grounds, buildin 

machine shops, laboratories, and libraries. For full 

particulars address 

WM. H. APPLETON, Ph. D., President. 





N. College Ave. and 21st Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


The winter session opens October Ist, 1891. Three 

ears’ graded course of seven months. Lectures, 

uizzes and Practical Laboratory Work offer eve 
oppor tunity for the medical student. The Hospitals 
° 
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Go 
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VERY AQ COOL. 
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the coast. Charm- 
ing landscape and 
marine views. 

A_visit to the Cliffs, 


at Eastern Point, atone 
worth the cost of thetrip. 
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or in 
near shore, 
to tempt the disciples of 
Izaac Walton. 

tables at the hotels load- 


ed with them to pamper 


Si the appetite. 


Plenty of Room for Basket Picnics. 


Take steamer FREDERICK Der BARY from Bat- 
tery Wharf for NAHANT. 9.45 A, M., 2.20" P. M.. For 
BOSTON, 8 00, 11.00 A. M,, 3 45 P. M. 

SUNDAYS, for NAHANT, 10.30 A. M., 2.30, 5.00 and 
7.20 P. M.; return, 12 M., 3.45, 6.15 P. M. 
* Omitted Saturday. Fare each way, 25cents. Chil- 
dren, locents. East Boston and Chelsea Ferry cars 
run direct to the wharf. Tickets sold on the wharf. 
Special rates for parties upon application to J. A. 
FLANDERS, 322 Washington St., Boston. 


SOUTHERN TEXAS. 





Among the rocks, 
the deep sea 








Sarab.A. Colby, M.D, EstherW. Taylor M.D. 








The Leading Real Estate Firm in Southern Texas: 

CORRA BACON FOSTER. ELLA HUTCHINS STEUART. 

FOSTER & STEUART, 

Members of the Houston Cotton Exchange and 
Chamber of Commerce, 

Real Estate Exchange and Commercial Club. 
Endorsed by the leading Banks and Business Firms 
of the State. 

145 Main Street, Houston, Texas. 


City and Suburban Property, Ranch and Timber | 
Lands, Cotton and Sugar Plantations. Investments | 
made and values guaranteed for non-residents. | 





BOARD IN NEW YORK CITY. | 


The Elsworth, | 


56 and 61 East 11th St., 3 doors from B’dway 








Only to the snake—fell at the feet of the 


Highest of all in Leavening Power.— Latest U. S. Gov’t Report. 





Reval 


ABSOLUTELY PURE 


Permanent and transient board at reasonable 
prices. Location central to largest retail stores and 
places of amusement. Addreas Mrs. E. NORTON 


Baking 
Powder 








40 the best advantage is given 7 HE WRITER’S 
LITERARY BUREAO (establis 

is prepared to undertake every kind of work required 
between author and 
frank criticism of MSS. by competent readers given 
when desired; MSS. typewritten, revised and sold 
on commission. Before sending MSS. write for cir- 
cular giving terms, and send ten cents for a sample 
copy of THE WRITER, the only magazine in the 
world devoted solely to explaining the practical de- 
tails of literary work. ddress 

Literary Bureau, P. 0. Box 1905, Boston, Mass. 


*OFFICE AND RESIDENCE: 
204 Neponset Avenue, Boston. 


The Drs. give their attention to both GENERAL 


; and SPECIAL practice. 


Specialty: DISEASES OF WOMEN. 
Office hours from 10 A. M. to3 P. M. 
SATURDAY AND SUNDAY EXCEPTED. 


Woman's Medical College ot Chicago, 


Term a about the second Tuesday in ow. 
tember and continues thirty-one weeks. Thoroug 
and practical instruction in every department of 
medicine. Clinical advantages unsurpassed. For 
pestenere or Annual Announcement address the 

ecretary, Prof. MARIE J. MERGLER, 29 N. 
Throop St., Chicago, Ill. 

Pror. WM. H. BYFORD, President. 


WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE. 


OF THE N. Y. INFIRMARY. 


Winter Session opened October lst; ending May- 
1892. Three years’ graded course. Lectures, Quizzee, 
Laboratory Work, and full Clinical Instruction. Sta: 
dents are also admitted to Clinics in almost all the 
Hospitals and Dispensaries of New York. For an- 
nouncements and information apply to 

EMILY BLACKWELL, M. D., Dzan, 
128 Second Avenue, New York. 


DR. LUCY W. TUCK, 


Office, 2 Park Square, 
Corner Boylston Street, Rooms 34 and 44, 


CHRONIC DISEASES A SPECIALTY, 


Especially those diseases which disturb the nervous 
system. Room 44 has been conveniently arranged 
for giving ELECTRICAL and VAPOR BATHS, 
simple or medicated, as the case may require, after 
a thorough diagnosis of the patient’s disease (using 
Conant’s Cabinet). During 20 years’ practice she 
has found no one treatment, when judiciously given, 
equal to these baths for Neuralgia, Rheumatism, 
or Obesity. The Doctor is largely Electric in her 
practice; also a thorough Medical Electrician. 

Advice given and remedies sent to patients out of 
town. Office Hours, 9 to 4 daily, Thursdays 
excepted. Take elevator. 

















HEALTH! 
BEAUTY! | 
COMFORT! 


Jenness-Miller 


ILLUSTRATED QUARTERLY. 
20c. A YEAR. 





$5 THE price is nominal, to 
put it within the reach | 
ofall. Itcontains: 
Articles by Mrs. Jenness- | 

Miller,and other well-known 

authors, on Healthful and 

Artistic Dress, The Cultiva- 

tion of Physical Beauty, 
Intellectual Life, and other | 

subjects of interest in the 


home. Mrs. Jenness-Miller’s 
story, ** The Philosopher of | 
Driftwood.” 

Catalogue, with prices of 
Jenness- Miller underwear, | 
and other improved and 
hygienic goods. 

Each subscriber allowed 


| 
free, the choice of one | 
Jenness-Miller pattern, and 
to purchase others at half 


price. | 
Extraordinary SPECIAL 
JFFERS and PREMIUMS. 


Sent free to any one forward- 
ing me order for any other | 
periodical where price is 50c. 
a year. Liberal clubbing 
six rates. 
Agents and Canvassers 


Wanted, 


BUSINESS WOMAN'S DRESS, 


Address B, Harding, Pub'r, 21 E. 14th St., New York. 





THE MANUSCRIPT MARKET. 


Expert assistance to authors in placing their MSS. 
hed in 1887) ,which 


ublisher, Honest advice and 


The Writer's 





Mention WOMAN’S JOURNAL. 


Woman's Medical College of Pennsylvania. | 


the city admit the students. For further informa. | 
tion address CLARA MARSHALL, M. D., DEAN. | 














DANCER 


Nails that will 
Split, Sliver, Break, 


SAFETY 


Putnam Nails 
are absolutely safe. 








will seriously lame your 
horse by piercing the 
tender part of the foot, 
or by tearing the hoof. 
Such Nails are used by 
some biacksmiths be 
cause they cost a little 
less than hand-made or 
Putnam Nails. They 
are NOT Forged Nails, 
as some unscrupulous 
dealers falsely claim, but 
are cold-rolled, pressed, 
cut or sheared. When 
iron is treated in this 
manner the fibres are 
separated, and, being 
} driven into the hard hoof, 
is likely to split, sliver 
or break. 


The only Horseshoe 
Nail in the world that is 
Hot-Forged and Ham- 
mer-Pointed, precisely 
like those made by hand. 
They cannot split, sliver 
or break. Iron rods are 
heated to welding-point, 
then drawn under four 
hammers, and each nail 
forged separately, as in 
the old-fashioned hand 
process. Afterward they 
are polished and ham- 
mer-pointed, completing 
a firm, stiff nail, with all 
the fibres of iron com- 
pact. Seven Tons of 
Nails are made every 
day, and sent to all parts 
of the world. 








This Charming Picture FREE. 
Colored Lithograph, size 21 x 13 inches. Price $2.00, or SENT FREE for the names of 
Blacksmiths in your town, with the names of Horseshoe Nails they use. Inclose 1o cts. 
in stamps for postage and packing. Address the PUTNAM NAIL CO., Neponset, Mass. 


THESE ARE THE NAILS THAT LAME AND KILL YOUR HORSES. 


AUN} 


Taken from Horses’ Hoofs in San Francisco, Cal.; St. Louis, Mo.; Chicago, .; Providence, R. I. 














KNITTED MATTRESS COMPANY, 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF 


Patented Textile Fabrics 


QUILTED BY A KNITTED PROCESS. 


A perfect substitute for CORLED HAIR, and in many respects superior; it is always soft, never 
dsecomes displaced or “caked ” We manufacture padding or stuffing for all purposes, and where 
shape and softness are desired, it is superior to all other material. 

WE MANUFACTURE EXPRESSLY: 
KNITTED CARPET LINING, The onl —~ | that relieves the carpet of grit and dust, and 
scarcely any dust rises to settle on the furniture when the carpet is swept. 


KNITTED STAIR PADS. Retaining their shape, cannot get into bunches, and are a'ways soft 
and elastic. 
KNITTED TABLE PADDING. Takes the lead in the market; needs only to be seen to be 


appreciated * \ 
.. on 
Keer Lig F it fe is A ua w ES BEe.. tle ws pag a evens. become dis. 


placed or bunchy. 


KNITTED ILLED CHURCH AND FILLING FOR CARRIACE CUSHIONS. 
he best in the world. main elastic and keep their shape. 

USHIONS. 

88e8 


KNITTED FILLED WATER-PROOF MATTRESSES AND BOA 
Jan be used as life-preservers, and are to be depen on in ap emergency. e mattre 
are used in Hospitals, where they are liable to be soiled. 
KNIT ve been tevied four years, provers the plosk better than curled hair OAR SEATS. 
KNITTED FILLED PROTECTORS FOR HOSPITAL USE. 
KNITTED FILLED COMFORTERS. For hospital and domestic purposes 
KNITTED FILLIN FOR STUFFING FURNITURE. These, and all of our goods, have 


ways received the highest © mmendation from all who have used them. 


KNITTED MATTRESS PADS. Inall sizes. The greatest luxury in hot nights on a woven 
Trae, without Ress and the rest of the year as companion to a mattress by being placed on 





top, thereby making a level bed and increasing its softuess. 
Inquire for these goods at all first-class Dry Goods and Furniture Houses. 
CUT THIS OUT FOR REFERENCE. 





FACTORY AT CANTON MASS. 


DISH WASHER 


Is the only perfect Dish Washing 
Machine ever invented for the house- 
hold, and the only one in dauy use in 
hundreds of homes. The only one that 
is guaranteed to do its work perfectly. 
It truly merits the name, 


THE KITCHEN QUEEN. 


No home complete to-day without this 
Queen. Full descriptive circulars, testi- 
monials, prices; also $1,000 in Gold 
offer, sent free on application. If no 
agent in your locality, send for special 
offer. Give your address in full. 
~ Address 

ii 
Wi 


iN i il 4 ' THE STEVENS DISH WASHING 
MACHINE (0., 


CLEVELAND, OHIO, 


AGENTS WANTED 


SPECIAL SALE 


OF ARTISTIC 





THE 
STEVENS 


ce 














A. FLORENCE GRANT, 


PRINTING Paper Hangings. 


OF ‘EVERY DESCRIPTION. | 
Society Printing Solicited, 


Personal attention given to orders by mail. 


47 and 49 Court Street, Bostou. 





A large lot of the latest styles of Paper Hangings, 
Borders, Dadoes, Picture Hangings, etc., ret 4 
for one-third less than any other store in Boston. 


T. F. SWAN, 


No, 12 CORNHILL, BOSTON, 
Next Door to Washington Street. 
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WOMEN’S RALLY. 


There was a large attendance at the 
meeting held in this city, Tuesday even- 
ing, in the interest of the public schools. 
The Boston Herald says: 


There were women orators, women mu- 
sicians, women ushers,and 2,000 women 
listeners, at Tremont Temple last evening, 
at the women’s rally held under the aus- 
pices of the Independent Women Voters. 


Mrs. Eliza Trask Hill occupied the chair. 
After referring to the election of a new 
scho»l board tfiree years ago, chiefly by 
the efforts of the women, she said: ~ 


The present school board found the 
school-houses in very poor condition, be- 
cause they had been allowed to go to rack 
for the sake of lowering the taxes. Our 
new board has put the school-houses in 
first-class condition, at an expenditure of 
$1,000,000. Our board has also estab- 
lished tenure of office among the teachers, 
has introduced instruction in manual train- 
ing, and this year, if the law is complied 
with, we shall have scientific temperance 
instruction. The advancement of women 
in Boston has been 80 great that our can- 
didates for the school board have been 

laced on the regular ballots, and the [n- 
Sependeat Women Voters of Boston have 
been recognized as a regular political 


party. 
Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, who was re- 
ceived with great applause, said: 


The benefits of free institutions and all 
that goes with them are so great that peo- 
ple go throvgh blood and fire in order 
to win and establish freedom. And here, 
when freedom is offered to us, this most 
sound and solid guarantee of freedom, the 
American, republican, truly democratic 
education of our future citizens,—are 
women to be lukewarm? Are they to be 
indifferent about it? 

What are our women so busy about? 
To what end are all these energies di- 
rected? It appears to be to shopping and 
amusements, and things of that sort. Can 
these women, the descendants of the puri- 
tan matruns, citizens of this great State, 
so forget their heritage, what they owe to 
the past as well as what they owe to the 
future, as to dissipate their energies in 
all sorts of trifling pursuits, and let this 
great work, the formation of the character 
of the citizens of the republic, be left to 
whoever may be inclined to take it up? 
Dear sisters, we shall pay very dearly for 
any negligence of this kind. 

There are many dangers that threaten 
our country. I have thought a great deal 
about them lately. I do not see them in 
one direction only, but in many. But 
many particulars may be gathered to- 
gether under one head, and this is the 
danger lest the American ideal, the ideal 
American type of character, should be 
lost among us, should be effaced by the 
constant influx of foreign nationalities. 
We have extended hospitality to these 
people; we let them take our land. But 
we wish them to share our spiritual her- 
itage also. We do not want them to 
form a little Italy here, a little Germany 
there, and a little Scandinavia there. I do 
not know that we want even a little Jeru- 
salem. The condition of their coming here, 
of their sharing the glorious advantages 
of ovr territory, of this great inheritance 
of freedom and intelligence, should be that 
they shall become Americans; that, be- 
fore they take part, as they must, in our 
government, they should have so ne idea 
of what that government is. And it seems 
to me that as we talk about compulsory 
education for children, there ought to be 
some sort of compulsory education for 
alien adults. I don’t quite know how, 
but we must get it. 

I saw lately, in a book which Mrs. Liv- 
ermore kindly sent me, the statement 
that it seemed to be generally supposed 
that there is a Providence for children, 
fools, and the United States. Providence, 
I think, does for us what we cannot do for 
ourselves; but what we can and ought to 
do for ourselves, Providence does not do 
for us, and will not. Let us then, broth- 
ers and sisters, be stirring. Let us be 
awake in this great day of the world, this 
end of the greatest century thas the world 
has ever seen. Let us not flinch from 
our duties, though they are troublesome. 
Women, are you afraid that people will 
laugh at you because you go to the polls? 
Why, no man whose opinion is worth hay- 
ing will laugh at you. On the contrary, 
he will give you new respect. They will 
take off their hats and salute the woman 
who knows what it is to be an American! 


Mrs. Livermore, who received an ovation, 
said: 


When the right to vote for the school 
committee was given to the women of 
Massachusetts, in 1879, I considered it of 
80 small importance that for the first few 
years I did not exercise my right. Of late 
years [-have changed my opinion. But 
when I go up to the town hall in Melrose 
to cast my vote for school committee, I 
see the men all looking at me, anxious, 
apparently, to see how I do it, and I turn 
crimson almost to the roots of my hair to 
think that we cannot exercise the same 
franchise as they; to think that our suf- 

e is limited to the school committee. 

e have a right to the same suffrage as 
they, and ought to be able to cast the en- 
tire ballot. 

It is claimed by many that the school 
committee question is a question between 
the Catholics and Protestants. No such 
thing. It is not a question of creed or 
nationality. It is a question of establish- 
ing and preserving truly American ideas, 
and that question should be settled,not by 
any one creed or nationality, but by the 
whole American people. 

a the Roman Catholics as a de- 
nomination, or against their religion, I 
have nothing to say. But the establish- 
ment of parochial schools [ do not believe 
in. Why should the whole public becalled 
upon to pay the expense: of an individual 
system for any sect? Whv should Metho- 
dists, Congregationalists, Universalists, or 





Unitarians pay any part of the expenses 
of a system of education exclusively for | 
Catholics? 

If women can really exercise their right 
fully, if they can really help make up the 
ticket and know the committee for whom 
they are voting, it is an important affair, 
after all, for the school board controls the 
schools. It is the duty of all American 
women who are entitled to vote for school 
committee, to prepare and to be qualified, 
as far as they can be, by assessment, by 
the first of October. 

Do not imagine for a moment that we 
are to halt here at school committee suf- 
frage forever; not at all. Never were 
there so many women desiring suffrage as 
to-day. The example of New Zealand is 
soon to be followed by England. Lord 
Salisbury has declared for woman suffrage, 
full parliamentary suffrage. We have in 
this country twenty-three States that give 
women the right to vote on some matters 
connected with school affairs. At present, 
the great thing isthe matter of exercising 
this right of schoo! suffrage. It you are 
faithfal in little things, that is the sure 
way to be promoted to greater things. 
By faithfully discharging the smaller 
duty close at your hands, you are prepar- 
ing to exercise the larger duty that will 
soon come to you. 

Mrs. Susan 8S. Fessenden, president of 
the Massachusetts W. C. T. U., said the 
foundation of the publ c schools was laid 
when the pilgrims came to this country. 

We maintain our public schools to edu- 
cate Americans. Many of the people who 
come to this country are grossly ignorant, 
and yet in a ridiculously short period we 
give them the right to vote, while our 
native-born citizens must wais twenty-one 
years for that right, and half of us must 
wait and wait—till when? 

There are problems to be solved by this 
nation that might well test the greatest 
statesmanship. The greatest danger is, I 
consider, the liquor traffic, and next is the 
danger that threatens our public schools. 
Every woman in this State is now respon- 
sible for what is done in our public schools, 
and we must accept that responsibility. 

Another great good that will come from 
the suffrage is its educational influence. 
We are children politically, but if we take 
up this school question and study it in all 
its bearings, we shall not be found want- 
ing when the broader suffrage is given us. 

The meeting was concluded by the sing- 
ing of ‘‘America.” 


—_—____+ «____—_ 


KANSAS COURT REPORTER IN 1883. 


Fort Scott, KAN., SEPT. 10, 1891. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

In the JOURNAL of Sept. 5, there was a 
notice of Miss Florence Hartley, of 
Wichita, who is there called the first wo- 
man in the State to hold the office of 
court reporter, having been appointed in 
1885. Permit me to introduce to your 
readers a still earlier woman court reporter 
of this State. In December, 1883, Mrs, 
Ella C. Porter, of Fort Scott, was ap- 
pointed official stenographer of the dis- 
trict courts of this, the sixth judicial dis- 
trict of Kansas. For about seven years 
she held this arduous and important post, 
and discharged its duties with only very 
occasional assistanze, in a manner that 
won her the respect of all who knew her, 
both as woman and as worker. She lately 
resigned the position, and soon after mar- 
ried for the second time. Her successor as 
chief stenographer isa man, but his as- 
sistant is a woman, Mrs. Emma C. Pulliam, 
also of Fort Scott. 

Mrs. Porter was early left a poor widow, 
with one child and weak health. She 
learned shorthand at a commercial college 
in 1876, but did not begin to practise it as 
a busin¢ss till about four years later. Her 
path at starting was a hard one, but she 
soon became known as an accurate and 
business-like worker, and was enabled to 
earn a good income. A characteristic 
story is told of her court experience. One 
of the lawyers in this district, when she 
was first appointed, was noted for the 
coarse humor of his cross-examinations, 
and his power of torturing and confasing 
women witnesses for the opposition, by 
unnecessary and outrageous questions. 
It was predicted among his brethren of the 
bar that Mrs. Porter would be driven from 
her post by the things he would say and 
which she would have to takedown. But 
the contrary was the result; the unclean 
wit was rapidly banished from his speech 
by his own will, and the mere presence of 
that quiet, pure-faced woman in court, in- 
tent on her own work, was a protection to 
every woman who was obliged to enter it, 
and no hindrance to the course of justice. 

Does any Kansan know if the State had 
any woman as Official court reporter before 
Mrs. Porter’s appointment? 

GENEVIEVE LEL HAWLEY. 


>> 
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SCHOOL ELECTION AT BATTLE CREEK. 


BATTLE CREEK, MICH., SEPT , 1891. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

Two women were elected trustees on 
the schoo) board in this city, at yesterday’s 
election. 

About one month since, a few of our 
women determined to put women in two 
of the vacancies to be filled. Success 
has rewarded energetic work, and has 
shown that women will vote when they 
can, in an orderly and womanly manner. 
The ladies elected have not been active ia 








suffrage work, but are fully competent to 


the work. of the office. Mrs. Ann E. 
Graves is president, and Mrs. Mary G. 
Briggs, wife of Dr. Briggs, is vice presi- 
dent of the Ladies’ Literary and Art So- 
ciety. The former is the wife of Judge 
B. F. Graves, of this city. 

It is conceded that over half the votes 
were cast by women. Large numbers of 
men also voted for the women. Coneer- 
vatice women, who never before uttered 
the slightest word for suffrage, worked 
all day actively at the polls. Our repre- 
sentative in the Legislature went with 
his wife and her sister, saying, as h-« 
voted,that he ‘‘wished it was for municipal 
suffrage.” This election has shown a big 
bundle of straws for suffrage. We feel 
very jubilant. C. L. LEVANWAY. 

—————- © 0-o 


THE WAY THEY DO IT IN AUSTRALIA. 


The London Queen says that the way | 
woman suffrage is urged in Australia differs 
somewhat from that with which we are 
here familiar: 


For instance, a memorandum was sé nt to | 
the most important religious body in South | 
Australia—-the Wesleyans—-and a resolution | 
that, in the opinion of the conference, wom- 
en were entitled to the vote with men, was 
carried not only by the Wesleyans, but by 
the Baptists, Congregationalists, Bible 
Christians, and it need scarcely be added, 
the Society of Friends. The Church of 
England has not been approached, but 
there seems a likelihood of sympathy in | 
that direction, for the Episcopalian autho- 
rities in Australia have just passed a resc- 





lution that women communicants should | 


have the same power of election in the | 
Synod as men. 

Among the Australasian colonies, South 
Australia will in all probability lead the 
van in carrying the parliamentary en- 
franchisement of women into law. Yet, 
be it noted, aristocratic Queensland has 
formed a Woman's *‘uffrage League; 
Tasmania will not be likely long to hold 
aloof; and when Western Australia has 
fully settled into the working of its newly 
obtained responsible government, it will, 
no doubt, receive the woman's suffrage 
wave. 

Progress all along the line seems at no 
distant period inevitable. The forces 
which have hitherto given strength to the 
movement are of a permanent nature. In 
the public schools all over the country, 
which are of a very high character, the 
girls enjoy the same advantages as the 
boys. there is, in fact. what seems to us 
in England a wonderful intermixture of 
the sexes, and the result is that the rising 
womanhood of Australia is remarkably 
well educated, and that the maidens read 
the newspapers with no less avidity than 
do the youths. Then in all the universi- 
ties, except Melbourne, women and men 
are absolutely equa). At present, there 
are 160 women graduates at the University 
of New Zealand, seventy or eighty in 
Sydney, as many in Melbourne, and thirty 
in Adelaide. Indeed, the assertion has 
been bazarded that they are outnumbering 
the men. In this connection it is curious 
to note that in no country of the world is 
the percentage of unmarried women 
smaller than in Australia. 

*o+ 


MRS. BLAKE AT LARCHMONT. 








Editors Woman's Journal : 

I am sure it will interest the readers of 
Mrs. Blake’s New York letter, written 
from Larchmont, and be a crumb of en- 
couragement to that earnest laborer in the 
cause of human rights, if I give to you 
an extract from a private letter written 
by a friend at Larchmont, herself indif- 
ferent to the ballot for women, who lis- 
tened to Mrs. Blake’s address in the par- 
lors of the Mitchell House. She says: 

It was worth the price of a good seat 
to hear the discussions of excited groups 
on the piazza afterwards; and all the 
women, ‘‘to a man,” wanted to vote—ex- 
cept me. 

As Mrs. Blake has already noted, these 
women represent the leisure class, the 
class which feels least the disabilities un- 
der which women labor, the class whose 
sentiments are most slowly aroused. Yet 
from gay women of society I have often 
received such words as these: ‘You se- 
cure the ballot for us, and we will use it.” 
Truly, there is more in the air than some 
men aré willing to see! 

In addition to the other Michigan towns 
already heard from, Northville has elect- | 
ed Miss Mary E. Lapham, daughter of 
a banker of that place, as school trustee. 
A letter from Battle Creek says tha” where 
the annual school vote has been 200, this 
year it reached 1900, and that it is no longer 
a question but that the good women of 
Battle Creek will exercise the right of 
franchise if it is extended. 

From indications, I think it more than 
probable that Senator Smith’s speeches on 
the municipal bill have had much to do 
with the unusual awakening this fall. 

MAY STOCKING KNAGGs. 

Bay City, Mich., Sept. 10, 1891. 


+++ 
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PREMIUM NOTICES. 








There is no better way to promote equal 
rights than to increase the circulation of 
the woman suffrage papers. We offer the 
following inducements to our friends to 
work for new subscribers: 

For one new subscriber, at the introduc- 
tory price of $1.50 for the first year, we 
will give either of the following: 

1. The Yellow-Ribbon Speaker, com- 





THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL: BOSTON, SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 19, 1891. 


EQUIPOISE WAIST. 


For Ladies, Misses, Children and Infants. 


THIS WAIST is a perfect substitute for corsets, and may be worn 
either with or without the bones, which, owing to the construction of 
the boned pockets, may be removed at pleasure. 

THE CUT represents the Waist as made for Ladies and Misses, 
boned and with full bust; the construction of inside of bust under 
fulled piece is that of a corset front, so that a corset and a pertect bust 
support is provided within a waist. In the Open Back Soft Waists, 
as made for Children and Infants, particular attention to the physical 
proportions and requirements of the growing little ones has been given 








in shaping the parts, and from the large variety of sizes, all ages can 
be perfectly titted from stock. 
PRICES. 
Style 600, Ladies’ Whole Back, without Bones.............. $1.75 
- @i, so * “ Bowe Front only............ 2.00 
* 603, a Laced Back, Boned Fron, and Back...... 2.25 
** 610, Misses’ Whole Back, without Bones.... - 1.50 
“ 611, Pd ag  BeRes ccescccsce - 1.75 
621, Children’s, without Bones.... se. 75 
631, Infants’, = - 75 


DIRECTIONS FOR MEASURING. 
For Ladies and Misses, take a snug measurement around waist over 
dress, and give it to us in inches. 
Ry Children and Infants, take chest measure also, and state age of 
child. 

We shall take pleasure in sending circulars to all who desire to learn more about this meritorious garment. 
Waists sent by mail to any part of the U. S., postage prepaid, on receipt of price, and if not satisfactory 
we will exchange or refund the money, if returned in good order. Mention the WOMAN'S JOURNAL. 

Se Ove good Agent wanted in every City and Town in the United States. Address, 





PATENTED, 


CEO. FROST & CO., 3! Bedford St., Boston, Mass. 





TUTTLE'S ELIXIR! 


THE GREAT CURE FOR MAN AND BEAST. 


$100 reward, if not cured, for every cave of colic, contracted and knotted 
cords, curbs, splint, shoe-Doils when first started, and callous of ali kinds, 
Never f ils tu relieve spayins, ringtone, cockle joints. TUTTLE’s FAV - 
ILY ELIXIR cures rheumatism, cholera morbus, diarrha@a, Sample bot- 
tle free to any address with three two-cent sta. ps. Send for cireular, 

BRISTOL, CONN., Feb, 19, 1891, 

Dr. 8. A, TUTTLE, EsqQ., Dear Sir: -I have used your E ixir in my barn 
fora year, The first thing I used it for was a curb, and it took it off clean 
as a whistle, aud did not take off the hair, Lhave been using it on my horse 
on the hip for a sprain, and it has to all appearances cured him. He has 
oeen lame for some time, as you know, and wien you came and saw him 
you raid it wasin the muscles of his hip, and we have put it on as directed, 
and the trouble has gone, I drove him yesterday and to-day, and he does 
not show any lameness. It is the mo-t wonderful ‘iniment I ever saw, 
You can refer any party to me and I will answer any inquirers that come, 
It was in our local papérs about the horse being cured, and a great mary 
e; have been to me to know where they can get it. It lt at my barn they will 
> always find it as long as lam around. One of my reighbors bought acolt 
that had for ringbones. The owner had tried blistering and everything 
he could think of, and sold to this man. He has taken the whole four ring- 
bones off with Elixir, Yourstruly, H. SESSIONS, JRr., Lock Box 08, 


S. A. TUTTLE, 4 Merrimac St., BOSTON. 


LADIES’ 


STRAW AND FELT HATS Made into the Latest 
FALL STYLES, at 


STORER’S CENTRAL BLEACHERY, 


478 Washington St. 





& . 





piled by Rev. Anna H. Shaw, Alice Stone 
Blackwell, and Lucy E. Anthony. A vol- 
ume of reading:, recitations, poems and 
dialogues bearing on equal rights. 

2. Mrs. Opie’s celebrated treatise on 
Lying. This is a vivid and forcible presen- 
tation of the evils of falsehood, and 
especially of so-called ‘‘white lies.” It is 
offered as a premium at the suggestion of 
Mrs. C. C. Hussey, who believes this book 
may be of great use in combating the too 
prevalent vice of insincere speech. Pajer 
covers. 

3. The Strike of a Sex. By George N. 
Miller. This book treats with force and 
delicacy the difficult question of unwel- 


Opposite Temple Place. 








Highest Award at Mechanics’ Fair, 1887 and 1890, 


CASTILIAN CREAM 


Removes Grease, fresh 
VaintandInkfrom Woolen 
Clothing, Carpets. etc.,and 
Gloss from Black Silk, 
An invaluable article inevery 
household, Recommended and 
for sale by leading Druegists, 
Dry Goods Dealers & Grocers, 
Sample Bottle by Maul, 2c, 
Fc. LORD, agent, 
West Roxbury, Mass. 








come and excessive maternity. Paper T 
covers. FEE - 
4. The Duties of Women. By Frances | Samuel Appleton, FOOT & SHOE Specialist. 
Power Cobbe. Paper covers. References: 2 4 Tangee, Sigee, Boston. one 
5. The Subjection of Women. By John | Boston Physicians.$ Youth's Companton, 


Circulars on application. 


UNITARTAN 
National Conference, 


SARATOGA 


September 21 to 24, 1891. 


FAST EXPRESS TRAIN 


Will leave Boston from Fitchburg Railroad 
Passenger Station, Causeway Street, Satur- 
day, Sept. 19, via . 


HOOSAG TUNNEL ROUTE, 
11:00 A. M., 


Stopping 20 minutes at Athol for dinner, 
and arriving at Saratoga at 


5:10 P. M. 


Round trip tickets to Saratoga and return 
will be sold at greatly 


REDUCEO RATES OF FARE. 


For seats in Parlor Cars, tickets, time- 
tables of other trains, and further informa- 
tion, apply at Heoosuc Tunnel Route Office, 

D 


SPECIAL NOTICES. | 59° Wedhlagten Girses. Heeteeh, rues, agent 


An Experienced Dressmaker wants engage- 


ments by the day in private families. Apply at | 
(ESTABLISHED 1849.) 


46 Myrtle Street. | 
FINEST TONE, 
BEST WORK AND MATERIAL. 
Over 40 Years Before the Public. 


50,000="50,000 


Stuart Mill. Paper covers. 

6. The Birds’ Christmas Carol, a de- 
lightful and entertaining book for chil- 
dren. By Mrs. Kate Douglass Wiggin. 
The publishers have brought out a new 
edition to meet the immense demand for 
this amusing and touching story. 

7. The Woman Suffrage Cook Book. 
Compiled by Mrs. Hattie A. Burr. This 
book contains hundreds of valuable 
receipts, contributed by women who be- 
lieve in equal rights. It ought to dissipate 
forever the delusion that woman suffra- 
gists do not know how to cook. 








Houuis STREET THEATRE.—Mr. William H. 
Crane will begin a week’s engagement at the 
Hollis Street Theatre, appearing in ‘‘The Sena- 
tor.” This will positively be Mr. Crane’s last 
visit to Boston in this character. Mr. Crane’s 
company is stronger than last season, and Boston 
theatre-goers who are desirous of listening to this 
popular comedian will have to see him at the 
Hollis, as no other New England date will follow 
the engagement here. 





Be sure to examine the choice stock of gloves 
that Miss Fisk is showing at 44 Temple Place. 

















Superfiuous Hair, Moles and Warts, posi 
tively destroyed by Electricity. A painless method. 
By Miss M. WALDRON, Specialist. Consultation 
from 3 to 5 P.M 





Wanted—An experienced woman to be PRINCI- 
PAL OF THE SCHOFIELD NORMAL AND INDUS- 
TRIAL SCHOOL FOR COLORED YourH, at Aiken, 
South Carolina. Also a Young Man for SUPERIN- 
TENDENT OF INDUSTRIES. pply to MARTHA 
SCHUFIELD, Mt.Washington, Berkshire Co., Mass. 






















The Woman's Journal Parlors, 3 Park St., : PRICES 
may be rented at easy rates for classes, small parties t | MODERATE. 
or readings. Both rooms, including use of camp. L 
chairs and gas, in the evening, or on Sunday. One | TERMS 
large room on any day excepting Monday and Tues- & 
day afternoons. REASONABLE. 

Ladies from all parts of the U.S. desiring to ILLUSTRATED 
visit Brooklyn or New York can secure first-class 

CATALOGUE FREE 





accommodations at low rates in ats family 
on the finest avenue in the city, by addressing Mrs. 
A., Brooklyn P.O. Ladies will be met at boat or 
train, and shown about the cities if desired. Refer- 
ences exchanged. 


These instruments are Brilliant and musical, 
the tone possessing that rare sympathetic quality 
whi~h blends so admirably with the human voice. 
Being constructed of the best materials by skilled 
workmen, they are extremely durable and keep their 
original fullness of tone. Do not fail to investigate 
the merits of this Piano before purchasing. It will 


“EMERSON PIANO CO., 


174 TREMONT ST., BOSTON, MASS. 
92 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK, N. Y. 





Fruit Jellies. — Those in want of pure Fruit 
Jellies and Preserves can be supplied by addressing 
MRS. ANNA H. BURRILL, Concord, Mass. 
Price per doz. tumblers, Grape, Barberry, Quinee, 
Biackberry, Currant, $3.25; per doz. Apple, $2.50. 
To secure the best results, orders should be sent 
in the fruit season or before. 5 per cent. discount 
will be made on orders of $25 and upward. 








PIANOS 


C. H. Simonds & Co., Printers, 47 Franklin Strette 


Send for Circulars about new Magazine, ‘“‘Reg- 
ister of Current History.” Special price to Oct. Ist. 
NATN’L SUBSCRIPTION BUREAU, 4 Park Street, 
Boston. 
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